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_ NEWS OF 


HE resignation of Mr. Byrnes, who has been United States 

Secretary of State since 1945, though it came as a surprise to 
the public, has actually been looming for some time. As long ago 
as last April Mr Byrnes, who is sixty-seven and who had been given 
medical advice to “slow down,” suggested to Mr Truman that he 
should resign on July 1st, by which date he hoped that the five 
treaties with Axis satellites would be concluded. Argument held 
up the treaty-making, and Mr. Byrnes has continued in office till 
agreement has been reached—at New York last month. He points 
out in his message to the President that, by resigning now, he will 
give his successor time to study the problems of peace-making 
before the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in March to 
discuss Germany and Austria. Mr. Byrnes has possibly had the 
worst part of the treaty discussions when tempers were still inflamed 
and policies unsettled, and the December agreement is a happy 
finale. His consistent policy was expressed in his November report 
of the Paris Conference: “ We shall continue to reject the idea of 
exclusive alliances. . . . We stand with all peace-loving, law-abiding 
States in defence of the United Nations Charter.” General Marshall, 
who was Chief of Staff from 1939 to 1945, and then went as 
Mr. Truman’s special envoy to China, will have the advantage of 
a detailed knowledge of the Far East, as well as of many other parts 
of the world—and his appointment possibly indicates an increasing 
American concentration on the Pacific countries. Recalled from China 
by Mr. Truman, General Marshall has just issued a “ personal state- 
ment” on the Chinese situation, in which he judiciously apportions 
blame to both sides. His wide experience and impartial point of 
view should make him a valuable figure at the Conference table. 


M. Blum’s Swan Song 

There must be many Frenchmen today who wish that M. Blum 
were twenty years younger. He has succeeded, at the head of a 
party holding less than one-sixth of the seats in the French Assembly, 
in forming a Government and pursuing an economic policy which 
may yet earn for him and the declining Socialist Party the title of 
the saviours of France. The price decrees published a week ago 
looked at first like a pathetic attempt to work a miracle, Prices 


THE WEEK - 


cannot be held down by decrees which are not backed by enforce- 
ment measures. Yet the original cut of § per cent., supported by 
nothing stronger than an appeal to patriotism and common sense, 
has so far been effective. Indeed, the fall in some cases has exceeded 
5 per cent. It may yet prove temporary, but if it succeeds only in 
slowing the upward movement of prices it can still be of lasting 
importance. M. Blum has backed his judgement with a shrewd 
short-term guess and a safe long-term forecast. He has decided that 
the goods which are the only thing certain to bring about a price 
fall are hoarded in such quantities that if the barrel-head could once 
be broken the flow on to the market would be sufficient to reverse 
the inflationary trend and save the franc. And he has also decided, 
with very good reason, that the Monnet plan for the re-equipment 
of French industry can succeed in bringing about a permanent in- 
crease in French production and so provide a firm basis for future 
price stability. His tactics of surprise followed by a prolonged 
siege may yet succeed, but the second half of the plan does not 
depend on M. Blum. It depends on the economic wisdom of the 
Government which follows his, and first of all on a firmgdecision to 
implement the second § per cent. cut in prices which he has recom- 
mended should take place in some seven weeks’ time. 


The Fighting in Viet-Nam 

Until M. Moutet, the Minister for Overseas Territories, returns 
to Paris to report it is probable that in Viet-Nam political considera- 
tions for the future will come a poor second to military plans for 
the present. French soldiers of all ranks may now be ordered to serve 
in the Far East. Reinforcements are now on the way, and they 
should experience no serious difficulty in overcoming the main 
centres of resistance—although putting an end to guerilla activity 
in this large and difficult country is a much more onerous under- 
taking. But if the French are obviously correct in refusing to con- 
sider negotiating until the fighting has ended, that still leaves suffi- 
cient ground for surmise as to their future intentions. Widely 
experienced as they are in colonial administration in this part of 
the world, there is danger lest they allow, as they did in Syria, 
their own national consciousness to ride roughshod over the national 
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aspirations of a people whose faces have only recently been turned 
towards the wind of independence which is sweeping through tle 
Far East. Clearly, the measure of autonomy which has already been 
promised within the Indo-Chinese Federation may have to be 
reviewed. But with whom? At the moment President Ho Chi 
Minh gives every indication of being at the head of a Government 
the extremist members of which he cannot control. There is evidence 
that the French wish to be conciliatory. Their course would be 
much easier if the Annamese were able to reach some degree of 
unanimity among themselves as to what it is they really want. 


One Field-Marshal 


The visit of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff to Moscow has 
let loose such a flood of speculation about the motives of the British 
and Soviet Governments that it has become doubly necessary to point 
out that, in international relations, to ask what is invariably more 
practical and fruitful than to ask why. It is indeed a waste of time 
to ask whether the British decision reflects some change of heart on 
the part of the Government or a sop thrown to the participants in 
the recent mutiny within the Labour Party. It is also pointless to 
ask whether the Soviet Government, for good or bad reasons of its 
own, has decided to enter upon a campaign of friendship with Britain. 
Quite apart from the fact that no useful answers could be found, 
these are probably the wrong questions anyway. All that is known 
is that Lord Montgomery has gone to Moscow to make contact with 
the Soviet Army and to discuss military affairs. He has said it and 
repeated it. To suggest that there are other and more important 
questions on or under the table may not exactly be to call the Field- 
Marshal a liar, but it is at least to accuse him of concealing the truth. 
In any case the visit of one man for a few days can have little more 
than token value. There is so much to discuss before Anglo-Russian 
co-operation could be a reality, that vast numbers of new contacts 
would have to be established at all points, military and civil. Even 
an explanation of the military understandings between Britain and 
the United States would require more ambitious arrangements. It 
is true that the C.I.G.S. has invited his Russian opposite number, 
Marshal Vassilevsky to visit this country and that the Marshal | as 
Bur staff are not necessarily more than common 
There is no avoiding the truth. One swallow does not 
Neither do two Marshals. 


accepted visits 
courtesy. 


make a summer 


Production 


It is rumoured that one of the subjects discussed at the meeting 
of the National Joint Advisory Council on Wednesday was a new 
White Paper on manpower and production to be issued this month. 
It is hardly credible that any new Government document on these 
subjects can confine itself solely to a restatement of the overall insuffi- 
ciency of production and another exhortation to increase it. It is 
permissible to hope that at least some practical measures will be 
forthcoming. But it is too much to hope that they will be acceptable 
to the rank and file of Labour, for the only immediate remedy is an 
increase in the duration and intensity of work. The total labour 
force is atfut to decline. The improvement of capital equipment, 
which can increase output per head in the long run, cannot be carried 
out ina short time. First-class managerial ability is scarce, and again 
the supply cannot be increased quickly. Even the known distortion 
of production whereby the former munitions industries are getting 
more than their share of the available labour cannot be fully corrected 
except in the course of some months. But in many industries, and 
notably in coal-mining and transport, output per head could be 
increased tomorrow by an intensification of effort which is within 
the capacity of the men. The T.U.C. well the British 
Employers’ Confederation are represented on the N.J.A.C. and they 
are aware of this fact. If they are asked to put a stop to the immediate 
reduction of working hours and to tighten up labour discipline all 
round, and if they to try it, they will be bold indeed. Official 
trade union control of workers has not grown stronger lately. The 
disastrous strike of London lorry drivers is only the latest example 
of unofficial action. At the time of writing it is still spreading and the 
ultimate crime of waste of perishable food is looming larger. At the 
same time the tempers of many consumers, whose needs Mr. Herbert 
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Morrison has recently said must always be kept in the forefront, 
are getting shorter. Now is the right time for the union leaders 
to reassert control over their members and at the same time to do a 
service to the whole community at a critical hour. The Government 
and the employers can meanwhile concentrate their efforts on those 
industries where high productivity is most urgently needed, or where 
output per head is known to be well below pre-war. A P.E.P. broad- 
sheet issued this week draws attention to the fact that even the basic 
data on productivity is deficient. The deficiency must be supplied 
and the gaps in our industrial defences which the figures are bound 
to reveal must be closed as soon as possible. 


The Signals at Red 

Recent happenings on the British railways have brought out in 
relief the seriousness of a problem which cannot await the passing 
of the Transport Nationalisation Bill. There is obvious cause for 
concern, for example, at the increasingly large number of serious 
railway accidents, many of which can be attributed to the immediate 
need for an overall replacement or repair of capital equipment. 
The railways have been driven too hard for too long. Capital 
re-equipment, of course, is not an undertaking which can be com- 
pleted in a matter of months and it is being to a considerable degree 
hindered by the requirements of the export programme. To take 
only one instance, the present shortage of British locomotives, due 
to the claims of the overseas market, is in a degree the reason for 
the recent announcement of extensive cancellations in train services. 
But, admittedly, shortage of locomotives is only a part of the problem, 
(her parts are the serious shortage of coal, the dearth of trained 
, <rsonnel, and the anti-social consciences of go-slow strikers and 
absentee workers. The whole adds up to a threat to the industrial 
expansion of this country. Nor is the personal traveller likely to 
view with equanimity the gradual reversion to conditions approxi- 
mating to war-time travel. Me, too, has been driven too hard for 
too long and now he is faced with actual retrogression in the slow, 
arduous climb back to something approaching pre-war standards 
of travel. Last week it was suggested in The Spectator that a lower- 
ing in the British standard of living might already be taking place. 
Examination of the position today on the British railways indicates 
that the possibility is becoming a certainty. 


Fewer Civil Servants ? 

The directive issued by the Cabinet to the various Ministries 
to prepare reports on their staffing position is a response to recent 
criticisms of the swollen size of the Civil Service. Last month the 
National Union of Manufacturers placed a memorandum before the 
Prime Minister urging investigaticn into the methods of Government 
departments and pointing out that the annual cost of the Civil Service 
approached £400,000,000. On December 18th, in a debate in the 
House of Lords, the Marquess of Reading pointed out that there were 
now 1,007,000 Civil Servants. Lord Chorley replied that the 
position was under “constant review,” and now the Cabinet has 
suggested a § per cent. cut in March and another § per cent. in 
October. It is to be hoped that the reduction will not end there. 
Most temporary Civil Servants experiencing the routine of Govern- 
ment offices for the first time during the war brought back stories 


of under-employment, particularly in the lower grades. Even 
administrative officers, that small and select band whom it is 
customary to except from all] strictures on Civil Servants, are 


not uniformly able and hard-working. In fact, one of the worst 
of the occupational diseases of Civil Servants is rife among them=- 
namely, the form of megalomania which leads officials to ask for larger 
staffs in order to enhance their appearance of importance. With 
increasing nationalisation there is bound to be some increase 
in the Civil Service, and, in any case, over-staffing is not universal, 
though reports from many Government departments show that it 
is wide-spread. But in large organisations run on public money 
there is generally an inclination (often combined with cheese-paring 
economies) to grow irrespective of function. This can only be 
held in check by the device of continuous review of staffs. 
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HE great virtue of the Town and Country Planning Bill, the 

text of which was published on Wednesday, is that it repre- 
sents a practical attempt to do a job which is recognised to be 
both necessary and desirable. In these days of sweeping measures 
to carry out industrial projects, whose general desirability and 
pract.cal details are both in doubt, it comes as a refreshing change. 
Whatever the Bill’s fitness for its purpose may be—and no layman 
is qualified to judge that fully within a few days of its publication 
—the nature and significance of that purpose is known. It is true 
that the development of land, which is defined in Clause 10 of the 
Bill as “ the carrying out of building, engineering, mining or other 
operations in, on, over or under land, and the making of any 
material change in the use of any buildings or other land,” is 
clearly a highly technical matter. Despite the labours of the 
authors of the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports, nobody but an 
expert could grasp readily all the problems it involves for owners 
and intending purchasers of land. In any case the final settlement 
of two of the most important financial aspects of development 
value is postponed. The principles of distribution of the 
{300,000,000 allocated for the partial compensation of landowners, 
who are deprived by the Bill of their right to the development 
value of their land, will be determined by the Treasury within 
five years; and the assessment of development charges, which 
will now have to be paid by purchasers of land to the Centre! 


Treasury again will play an important part. These questions are 
very complex for the layman and they have not even been settled 
by the experts, but everyone can understand the general purpose of 
town and country planning from which the whole problem of 
development value is inseparable. To quote this time the explana- 
tory memorandum which accompanies the Bill it is “to secure 
that all the land in the country is put to the use which is best 
from the point of view of the community.” 

That is a broad definition, but everyone knows what it means 
in terms of the outlook from his own windows or the use of his 
own fields. There is no gap between the statement of the aim 
and the practical problems involved in its achievement. It cannot 
be said in this case that action is proposed before the problem 
has been explored. The crude problem presents itself to anyone 
driving through the outskirts of any one of a thousand English 
towns, and many of its detailed aspects have been exhaustively 
discussed by experts. The time has now come for action. The 
ripeness of the time and the general agreement on what is necessary 
both distinguish the Town and Country Planning Bill from most 
of the Government’s nationalisation measures. In its attempt 
to overcome the unwillingness of some local authorities to prepare 
plans and the inability of others to meet their cost ; in its pro- 
posals for a simplified planning procedure ; in its determined, 
even desperate, attempt to solve the problems of compensation 
and betterment ; in its vast provision for the acquisition, clearance 
and re-development of war damaged land ; in its subsidiary pro- 
visions for the preservation on amenity grounds of trees and 
woods and historic buildings and the control of outdoor advertise- 
ments—in all these things the Bill is setting out to do what every- 
body knows to be necessary. Negative restrictions on the uses to 
which land can be put have been settled once and for all, by a 
process which, in its latest phase, began with the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1932 and ends with the present measure. 
From the Bill’s passage into law, anyone wishing to develop land 
anywhere in the country will have to ask for permission. And any 
complaint by a private person that he wishes to carry out desirable 





be : ; ‘ 
|development which would otherwise not take place is formally 


forestalled by clause 5 if the Bill which specifically requires every 
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Land Board, is left to negotiations in the control of which thes 
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planning authority to carry cut a survey and submit a report and 
a development plan within three years. 

Thus on its positive side the Bill attempts more than has ever 
been attempted before in the field of planning. The old difficulties 
arising from the fact that areas controlled by particular local 
authorities do not always correspond with the ideal planning unit 
can be overcome by the provision that several such authorities 
may combine in a Joint Planning Board. The Minister, who must 
hold a local public enquiry before approving plans, will be able 
to carry out their co-ordination on a national scale. Provision is 
made for treating planning as a continuous process through a 
review held every five years. It is, in fact, difficult to find gaps 
in the positive provisions of the Bill. The obligation placed upon 
local authorities to produce plans is clear and definite and it is 
backed by provision for supporting action from the centre varying 
from grants in aid of authorities acquiring land to a provision 
that if a planning authority fails to produce a plan, or to vary it as 
required, the Minister may take over its functions. It is possible 
to doubt whether the powers given to the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning by the Bill can be carried out by him, placed 
as he is at the head of a new Department which has not so far 
distinguished itself for push and go. It remains to be seen how such a 
small champion will fare with the grim giants of the Treasury 
and the baroque colossus of the Board of Trade, which must 
be consulted concerning all proposals for industrial development. 

Yet in these days of Acts of Parliament which are little more than 
the sketchy rationalisation of undiscussed policies, or facades 
concealing the fact that those policies have never been fully stated, 
it is refreshing to find a measure which, even if it turns out to 
contain defects, bears all the signs of careful preparation and an 
honest desire to meet real difficulties. But beyond the Bill 
itself lie two very big questions. The first is—can we afford it? 
The second is—will it be possible to work it? Nobody who has 
the welfare of Britain at heart is likely to hesitate for the answer 
to the first question. ‘We must, in the end, afford it. The pre- 
servation of historic beauty, the checking and ultimate destruction 
of urban disfigurement, the future development of the best our 
architects and planners can provide—all these things are part of 
the very survival of Britain. But they are all aims which can 
only be fully achieved in the very long run and, faced as we are 
with the fact of immediate poverty, it is impossible to avoid 
asking ourselves how much of our resources we can devote to them 
in the next few years. The sums involved in the acquisition of 
land and the compensation of some owners for loss of development 
value are enormous, but what is more important now is the cost 
in man-power and material resources. Both of these are short. 
We are faced with a situation very much like that of wartime 
when, far from amenities being expanded, they are sacrificed to 
more urgent needs. The rows of temporary houses fringing and 
bisecting our open spaces witness this very fact. These things are 
the negation of enlightened planning yet the urgency of the needs 
they meet is such that they must be accepted. 

But the full answer to the first question only emerges from the 
consideration of the second—can the Bill be made to work? This 
too is a matter of available resources. The task is formidable. 
Every local authority must make its contribution to the compre- 
hensive plan for land use. This will require the services of many 
thousands of qualified surveyors, valuers, architects, lawyers, 
planning experts and so on. They do not exist, and the pre- 
sumption is that they must be trained, But training itself absorbs 
men and materials. There is, in fact, no quick answer. It is 
probable that many authorities will fail to produce plans in the 
three years allowed through no fault of their own, and the 








provision that the Ministry of Town and Country Planning may 
take over their functions is no answer to that, for the Ministry 
will be faced with precisely the same problem of finding trained 
staff. It is even more likely that many imperfect plans will be 
produced and have to be accepted faute de mieux, though the 
review every five years will help to mitigate this difficulty. It is 
no good shirking the facts because they are unpleasant. The best 
planning Bill in the world cannot produce trained men overnight 
or restore Britain to immediate prosperity. But there can be no 
doubt whatever about the long-term aim. These islands are so 
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small, and the use of their soil has been so wasteful, that there js 
no room left for haphazard development. It is no longer possible 
to leave this matter to the profit motive and the care of the more 
enlightened landowners. Planning there must be, and since that 
is so, it had better be positive planning rather than the mere 
accumulation of prohibitions and the conferment of unworkable 
enabling powers on local authorities. If the present Bill fails to 
make a very widespread impression in the first years of its operation, 
that is most likely to be due to the material shortages which affect 
this and every other part of the British economy today. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Disability 


Pensions 


HE unkind remarks I made the other day about 

Pensions for ex-Service men moved the Minister of 
to send the Editor a copy of some “ Notes on War Pensions.” These, 
in so far as they refer to Disability Pensions, seem to me to 
strengthen my argument, which was (if you remember) that the 
1946 increase of Io per cent. on the 1919 basic rate of 4os. for a 
totally disabled private soldier was scandalously inadequate in a 
country where the basic wage rate has gone up by 64 per cent. 
in the last seven years. The Notes draw attention to a number 
of allowances which are now more generous than they were 
28 years ago; I read, for instance, that a 100 per cent. disabled 
private soldier with a wife and two children is entitled to 7§s. a 
week, which “represents an increase of nearly 20 per cent. over 
the 1919 rate.” Throughout the Notes the 1919 rate is the only 
yardstick used and I can quite understand that it looms very large 
and important in Whitehall. But I can’t for the life of me see 
that it matters in the least to anyone except civil servants what 
Disability Pension was paid after the 1914-19 war, or the Crimean 
War, or any other war. Surely the object of the scheme ought to 
be to make quite certain that men and women disabled in the service 
of their country can lead reasonably comfortable and happy lives 
under existing conditions. And can you ensure this without any 
reference—none appears in the Ministry’s 14 pages of Notes—to the 
cost of living? 

* 7 * * 

I suspect, as a matter of fact, that the more completely you are 
disabled the nearer you come to getting a square deal. If your 
injuries are such that you cannot compete at all in the struggle for 
existence, the authorities provide you with the means to exist. 
But if you are still in the race the pittance from Whitehall does 
little to offset the handicap for which it is supposed to compensate 
you. The following case, which I know of, is typical: X, severely 
wounded in 1917 and again in 1918, was classed as 40 per cent. 
unfit in 1919. His category was up-graded to §0 per cent. in 1925 
and for the next 21 years he received a pension of {1 a week, plus 
ss. allowance for his wife. In 1946 his pension was increased to 
22s. 6d., the allowance remaining the same. So he now gets 27s. 6d. 
a week, or exactly Io per cent. more than he did in (say) 1938, since 
when the cost of living has gone up by something like 50 per cent. 
The fact that the cost of living was also very high in 1919 is neither 
more nor less relevant than the fact that there is no record of any 
Disability Pensions at all being granted after Agincourt. 

7 o * * 

A lawyer of my acquaintance, returning to his chambers last week 
efter a fortnight’s holiday, sat down to open his mail. The first 
envelope contained a harsh and exigent communication from the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue ; the second was even less festive 
in character. It revealed a black-edged card, bearing in Gothic type 
the name of a dead man, underneath which was printed: “* FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY. 4th January, 1947." Below this again 


was: 


“What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto me from the ground. Gen. iv. 10.” The dead man had been 
a British subject, and he was dead because he had been sentenced 
to be hanged for collaborating with enemy by a Court Martial 
on which my friend had served as Judge Advocate ; the sentence had 
been carried out on January 4th last year. If I am ever condemned 
to death and wish, from bevond the grave, to arouse in the judge 
who condemned me feelings of remorse, doubt and misgiving I do 


not think I shall go about it in such a heavy-handed way. A more 
flippant and indirect approach would, I feel sure, promise better 
results. A gay card, with a design of interlaced question-marks and 
a funny drawing in the Fougasse manner of a man being hanged, 
would as the years rolled by stand a fair chance of getting under‘any 
enemy’s skin, particularly if it bore some such legend as “ Don't 
worry too much. We all make mistakes sometimes.” Jurors would 
of course be much more vulnerable to this sort of posthumous psycho- 
logical warfare than judges ; but on the whole I doubt whether, when 
the time comes, I shall consider the campaign worthwhile 
* * * * 

If, as seems probable, Field-Marshal Montgomery is taken by his 
hosts to visit the Red Army Museum in Moscow I expect he will find 
the exhibits both more various and more impressive than they were 
when I looked in there in the early *30’s. In those days the Red 
Army had comparatively few campaigns to its credit, and of these 
most had been waged against Russians on Russian soil. The trophies 


were arranged in alcoves in a long room. Of the Civil War 
relics I remember chiefly some objects which looked like frail 
and wizened gloves: as well they might, for they were the 


skin flayed (allegedly) from the hands of Red prisoners cap- 
tured by the Whites. But there was one alcove devoted to a 
foreign campaign, albeit one of great obscurity. This had taken 
place in (I think) 1929, when a small Russian force entered North- 
Western Manchuria to intervene in one of the half-hearted civil wars 
which the warlords of those days arranged from time to time, much 
as we arrange Test Matches, only with less acrimony. This campaign 
was sparsely commemorated by a few Chinese banners, rifles, lances 
and swords. To eke out this modest display a number of photo- 
graphs had been hung on the walls. Among them I noticed one of an 
English crowd. The crowd was a dense one, and in the background, 
over their heads, could be seen placards and slogans and men gesticu- 
lating in the manner of orators. Puzzled, I asked what was the con- 
nection between this animated scene and the Red Army’s triumphs in 
Manchuria. “That picture,” said the attendant, “ shows the British 


proletariat demonstrating their sympathy for the intervention of the | 


Soviet forces in North-West Manchuria.” Looking more closely at 


the picture, I saw that the attendant was in error. The picture showed | 


the bookmakers’ ring at Epsom. ° 
* * ” * 

The snow which fell on—or, as Fleet Street almost unanimously 
put it, the blizzard which hit—London early this week brought out 
once more the Englishman’s staunch refusal to equip himself 
against his climate’s extremer moods. Those citizens whom I can see 
from my window picking their way through an inch and a half of 
gelid and discoloured slush—you would think, from the way they 
are shod, that they lived in a country where snow underfoot was 4 
hazard so unheard of, a contingency so remote, that to prepare for 
it would be needless and extravagant: like strengthening their houses 
to withstand the shock of an earthquake. Every single one of them 
has got wet feet and a high proportion will catch colds as a result. 
In America with rubber, in Russia with felt, the natives protect theif 
feet against the admittedly heavier snowfalls which experience has 
taught them to expect; only the sturdy British turn a blind eye to 
the barometer. It isn’t, want to induce catarrh, 
it isn’t that we’re masochistic or spartan or impractical, it isn’t a lot of 
things that it might be. But I know what it is 
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MIDDLE EASTERN DRIFT 


By BRIGADIER J. G. FRERE 

HE announcement recently made by Nokrashy Pasha in the 

Egyptian Parliament that he had demanded from Great Britain 
a statement of her policy as regards the Sudan must have aroused 
an echo in many parts of the Middle East. Throughout the patch- 
work of states which surround the Eastern end of the Mediterranean 
there is Woven a continual query as to what Great Rritain intends, 
and how far her declared intentions are reflected in her actions and 
reactions in the individual countries. Yet in the Middle East events 
are moving rapidly, and their course is being taken without any clear 
or strong objective on the part of Great Britain herself. Some 
months ago the writer was discussing the future with a minister in 
one of the governments of the Arab States, who displayed a wider 
outlook than many of his contemporaries. The writer remarked that 
within the next two or three years the Arab countries would have 
to choose between a British and a Russian influence. “ You are quite 
wrong,” the minister replied. “It is not we who shall have to choose, 
but you British.” This statement summed up the position with 
accuracy, but it is unfortunately a position which is not sufficiently 
grasped by the authorities in Great Britain ; nor is Russia’s deter- 
mination to secure for herself a foothold in the Middle East properly 
appreciated. 
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The end of the second world war left Great Britain in a strong 
position in the Middle East. Although vacillations in the past had 
given many bitter moments to the Arab peoples, there existed an 
innate feeling of friendship, fostered to a large extent by admiration 
of her conduct of the war, and the realisation that, put to the test, 
she was prepared to stake her existence on the fight for freedom in 
other countries besides her own. Once more the Arab states were 
prepared to rely on British friendship to lead them to a position of 
independence and stability in the new kaleidoscope of nations. The 
opportunities offered to Great Britain were as great as she has ever 
had, but they needed a firm and strong policy. Those opportunities 
exist in some measure today. But they have already been weakened 
through many failures by Great Britain to adopt a policy which was 
either firm, strong or even consistent. . 

In Egypt the British Government played an unexpected card at 
the beginning of negotiations for the revision of the 1936 Treaty 
by announcing its intention to withdraw from the country. This 
announcement was severely criticised in miany quarters in England 
and the British Empire. If it was intended as a gesture of good 
faith the card could have been a strong one. If it was a sop to 
Egyptian “ public opinion ” a worse could hardly haye been played. 
The British Delegation, having stated the minimum terms which it 
could accept, fought a series of rearguard actions, during which 
position after position was surrendered. This was neither logical 
nor desirable. If in fact the British Government was prepared to 
accept other conditions it was a false step to proclaim the successive 
demands as the minimum. The Egyptian Government was bound 
to follow up each success to see what more could be gained, and 
the restless tide of internal politics swept it on as each obstacle 
crumbled. Soon, with agreement on major Egyptian issues, the two 
Nations were confronted with the problem of the Sudan. The solu- 
tion was there, but a firm British policy was not. For the first time, 
Mr. Bevin was able to play a personal part in the negotiations. But, 
whatever agreement he reached with Sidky Pasha, it is obvious 
that its echoes sounded differently in Egypt and in the Sudan, 
where the sonorous pronouncements of the Governor-General have 
successively destroyed each prospect of a solution in Egypt, with 
a regularity which is alarming. Somewhere British policy has split, 
and once again the question arises as to whether the British Govern- 
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ment knows what it really intends. 

These ponderings are reflected in the ruffled waters of “ Greater 
Syria.” The present boundaries of Syria have no geographical, 
Political or economic basis. They are the result of arbitrary 
decisions, first by the Allies in 1919 and subsequently by the French 
in the exercise of their mandatory powers. If the eastern seaboard 
of the Mediterranean is to have any real economic strength some 
sort of grouping is required to reproduc: the Syria of former times. 
This does not, however, mean a change in the constitution of the 
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existing countries, since the structure can be built by federal means. 
But the problem is complicated by territorial and dynastic ambitions 
on which the peace of the Fertile Crescent and the unity of the 
Arab League may well be wrecked. Recently the newly-crowned 
King of Transjordania drew the veil from his long cherished hopes 
of a Syrian monarchy. In the Middle East it is held, and with some 
apparent justification, that his speech could not have been made 
without British knowledge, if not support. Indeed certain men of 
standing have assured the writer that the King has asserted to them 
British support for his action. The British Government has declared 
its neutrality in the matter, and this declaration is undoubtedly 
genuine. But neutrality has its defects. During the second world 
war an Irish official was blamed for allowing British airmen who 
had made a forced landing to take off again, thereby violating his 
country’s neutrality. He replied : “Sure, and whom are we neutral 
against?” The question in other forms may be in the minds of 
British diplomatic cepresentatives in the Middle East. Neutrality 
may not be enough. 

In Palestine, to the watchful eyes of the surrounding Arab States, 
the British attitude appears to show hesitation. When Arabs discuss 
this thorny problem with their British friends they frequently ask: 
“Why does not the British Government come down clearly on one 
side cr the other? Everyone would know then where we stood.” 
The lack of firm policy only increases the fears and suspicions of 
both sides, whilst the impotence of the authorities to protect their 
officials and soldiers against indignity and outrage lowers the prestige 
of Great Britain in the eyes of the World. But Great Britain has 
more to consider in the Middle East than the settlement of these 
immediate problems. Her interests in that area are acknowledged, 
but it is essential that those interests, if they are to be upheld in the 
eyes of the world, should be applied to the advantage of the 
Middle East countries themselves. It cannot be said too often that 
the strength of the Middle East depends on the unity of the Arab 
countries with the strong support of one of the Great Powers. The 
eyes of the Arabs turn naturally to Great Britain to provide that 
support. Traditional interests and traditional friendships play their 
part still, and in spite of many difficulties created by Great Britain 
herself those friendships still have their roots firmly established. 

‘he countries need help in developing their resources, and if they 
see Great Britain more occupied with other interests than their own, 
such as those of the Jews in Palestine or of the French in Syria, 
they will be forced to turn elsewhere for Lelp. That help is ready 
to hand. 

For months‘now Russian activity in the Middle East has been 
steadily on the increase. The nature of that activity has varied 
from political interference in the remote corners of Iran to a quite 
legitimate commercial drive in the Levant. Behind it is a strong 
propaganda for Russian cultural influence throughout the Arab 
States. The Russians’ objectives are clear. On the one hand they 
are moving steadily towards control of the Dardanelles. On the 
other there is a consistent drive towards the oilfields of southern Iran 
and of Iraq and an outlet to the Southern Seas, This is a secondary 
objective at the moment, but the signs of preparation are evident. 
With the manipulation of Communist influence in Greece, it only 
needs an extension of Communist control through Azerbaijan and 
northern Syria to create a vacuum round Turkey, and to isolate 
that country from possible support in its struggle against diplomatic 
pressure. Though Russia has suffered a set-back in Azerbaijan, she 
has followed her traditional policy of “reculer pour mieux sauter.” 
In the meanwhile she is making commercial and industrial offers 
in Syria and the Lebanon which are far beyond the most generous 
gesture made by any other Power. In the majority of cases che 
Syrians have rejected these offers because they know something of 
the double-edged weapon of Russian friendships. They hope instead 
to find what they require in the British Empire. If this is not forth- 
coming they must turn to Russia, 

It is not a question of whether Russia has not a perfectly legitimate 
right to extend her influence. It is a question whether we as an 
Empire can afford to see our own influence displaced. Our position 
has already been weakened in Syria by our anxiety to convince the 
French that we have no intention of replacing them there. Whether 
it is to French interest to see the gap filled by the Russians is a more 
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open question. To judge by the activities of the French Communist 
Party in the Lebanon it may.be. To judge also by official Russian 
diplomatic interest in the commercial activities of British subjects 
in Syria, they themselves feel that they have taken over the French 
rdle in those parts, The Orthodox Church is being made the tool of 
Russian policy even as the Latin Church was skilfully diverted from 
jts international character by the French in their day. From the 
centre of the Russian web in Beirut increasing propaganda for the 
Communist ideology, backed by most generous commercial offers, 
spreads far and wide through the Middle East. 

Where lies the answer? Those who know and understand the 
Middle East have consistently advocated the strengthening of the 
Arab States in a confederation of their own devising. The start was 
made with the Arab League, which, on its formation, was encouraged 
and sponsored by the British Government of the day. Once again, 
to Arab eyes, the policy seems to have changed its course. Where 
diplomatic recognition of the Arab League would have strengthened 
and upheld it, that recognition has been withheld. Where consulta- 
tion over Middle East problems might have heiped to find a solution, 
the League has been ignored. Consequently the League is thrown 
back today on uncompromising support of its individual members. 
Yet through the League lies the best channel for British friendship 
and influence with the individual Arab States, since through it some 
continuity and co-ordination of policy can be achieved. Meanwhile 
what appears to be the most urgent need is a periodic meeting of 
British diplomatic representatives in the Middle East, under a Cabinet 
Minister, so that apparent conflict in policy can be threshed out and 
a firm direction taken which will give the necessary assurance of 
British intentions. 


STALIN’S RETURN 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 
HE pace is quickening in Moscow, and the return of Stalin 
to the ancient capital of the Tsars has coincided with a further 
not unimportant rearrangement of the Russian chessboard. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that Stalin will retain his grip on Russia 
and the Party machine as long as his physical strength allows, but 
the organisation which he has himself built up is a hard taskmaster, 
which does not permit the absence of the leader from the conduct 
of affairs in the Kremlin for too long at a time. One of the clearest 
lessons of the war was taught by the lack of any real substitute 
for Moscow as a centre of direction for the Russian war-effort. 
Kuibyshev was a broken reed which could hardly have been con- 
sidered seriously, and Sochi, with its lovely climate, is as weak an 
alternative for Moscow as Cannes is for Paris. It is unlikely, too, 
that all the members of the Politburo would absent themselves from 
Moscow at any one time, at least while the word “ Decembrist” 
retains its significance in the Russian language.* 

The return of Molotov from the United Nations, to report on 
the results of the newest phase of Soviet political tactics, is an 
event of some importance which will require many full sessions 
of the Politburo, from which Stalin could not absent himself without 
further weakening his grip on Soviet policy. No dictator can afford 
to give his principal lieutenant such scope, if he wishes to retain 
his control, more particularly when he has encouraged the “ build- 
up ” of that lieutenant when absent, so as to offset the rise of other 
and more immediate threats to his own autocratic power. On his 
return to Moscow in December, Stalin took good care to advertise 
his arrival by granting an interview to a much-publicised foreigner 
who happened to be in the city at that time. 

In his present return to the capital, Stalin has restored, with 
unerring hand, the delicate balance of contending forces within the 
upper hierarchy of the Russian rulers, and it is plain that certain 
of those who have been most active in his absence have suffered 
10 a varying degree that loss of public “face” which is such an 
important weapon in the atmosphere of modern 
Muscovy. Zhdanov’s team of Leningraders, so much to the fore 


* “ Decembrist ” 
minded officers of the Imperial 
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was the name given to an organ‘sation of 
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in recent months, have moved down a rung or two. Zhdanov and 
Alexei Kuznetsov have been the spearhead of the drive for the full 
return to Communist ideology in literature and art, and with 
Marshal Govorov, of Leningrad fame, they formed a prominent 
group at the November 7th celebrations. It was on Zhdanoy's 
initiative that the composer Shostakovich and the poet Tikhonoy 
were publicly reprimanded in the summer for straying from the 
Party line in poetry and music. In the course of the last few 
weeks both men have been granted the Order of Lenin, and Stalin’s 
hand may be detected in the timing of this grant. 

Two more facts, unimportant in themselves, illustrate Stalin’s 
method of indirect personal appeal to the Russian people. Through- 
out 1946 the Party has reasserted its control to a marked exten;, 
and the political influence of the Soviet Army has been correspond- 
ingly reduced by the removal of the outstanding war leaders out 
of harm’s way. Coinciding with Stalin’s return to Moscow, Marshal 
Rokossovsky, possibly the most popular of all the Soviet marshals, 
has been granted the Order of Lenin. Simultaneously, Soviet 
iconology has been enriched by a new panel of portraits, showing 
Stalin in the centre of eight of his marshals, of whom the majority 
are fighting soldiers with the best war-records. Voroshilov, the 
token marshal, a Red Knight who is always ready to hand for use 
in such gambits, seems to have moved closer to the King, and his 
promotion cannot be welcomed by Zhdanov, his old enemy. 

Another figure who has been much in the public eye recently 
is Malenkov, and the latest indications are that, while retaining his 
key position in the Government and Politburo, he may have been 
side-tracked from the steady consolidation of the power which he 
has wielded for so long in the highest Party circles. The Soviet 
authorities study the foreign Press with some care, and the recent 
burst of publicity given to Malenkov in the British and American 
Press cannot have done him good in the eyes of his colleagues of 
the Politiburo. It may be significant that action in connection with 
the training of Party cadres, which until recently was very much 
the province of Malenkov, has been taken lately by Alexei Kuznetsov, 
another of the Party secretaries. Malenkov’s new association with 
the Ukraine, indicated by the list of candidatures for the Supreme 
Soviets, is a strong reinforcement to Khrushchev in controlling 
the affairs of this storm-centre of Soviet politics, but it must deflect 
Malenkov to some extent from the full personal supervision of the 
Party cadres which he has exercised for so long. Malenkov’s 
adherents, too, are neither so many nor so powerful as they were, 
at least in higher Party circles. The death of*Shcherbakov in 1945 
deprived him of his closest ally, and the removal of Shatalin early 
this year, only two months after his appointment as a member of 
the Orgburo, has further reduced the ranks of the “ Malenkovtsi” 
in Moscow itself. 

It is possible, certainly, that Shatalin, with his considerable tech- 
nical background, is engaged in helping to organise the scientific 
and industrial projects now being undertaken under the general 
supervision of Beria. It would be greatly to the advantage of 
Malenkov to have one of his men closely associated with the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons, and Shatalin may well have joined Merkulov 
and others in the organisation of new industrial settlements some- 
where behind the Urals. On the other hand, Shatalin appears to 
have achieved membership of the Orgburo without the customary 
formality of prior appointment to the Central Committee itself, 
and this unusual promotion could only have been achieved through 
the special patronage of. Malenkov. The influence of Zhdanov and 
his adherents since then may have been sufficient to remove Shatalin 
despite his protector. The appointment of a sixth secretary of the 
Central Committee this summer has given rise to speculation in 
some quarters whether Malenkov may not himself have been relieved 
by the newcomer, Patolichev, as a member of the secretariat. The 
number of secretaries is traditionally five, but it is also true 
that Stalin, foreseeing a long period of absence at Sochi, may have 
considered the appointment of a substitute secretary while still not 
wishing formally to give up his post of First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. Time alone will show whether 
Malenkov’s evident setback is real or apparent. Meanwhile, 
Voznessensky, Alexandrov and other individuals whom Malenkov 
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has caised to power remain in key positions, with many others who 
were brought forward in the Party hierarchy during the years of 
his control of the Party cadres. This control never relaxed during 
the most strenuous days ef the war, and the position of many other 
Soviet leaders inside the Party was weakened during this period 
by their preoccupation with the many vital aspects of defence. 

‘In any event, it seems that changes have taken place in the control 
apparatus of the Party, where the seeds of power were first planted 
by Stalin, who reaped the harvest, and later by Malenkov, whose 
prospects Of a good crop are now in doubt. The steady mutual 
approach of the Party and Government organisations was indicated 
strikingly in March last year by the appointment of Mekhlis as 
Minister of State control. Mekhlis is a Jew, and received severe 
treatment at the hands of the Army leaders and of Malenkov for 
his mishandling of political direction in the Army during the war. 
It may well be that Mekhlis’ new ministry has taken over certain 
of the functions formerly carried out by Malenkov’s organisation, 
which were out of Malenkov’s control while he remained outside 
the Government; and this may be one of the reasons for the surprise 
appointment of Malenkov in October as an additional Deputy to 
the Prime Minister. 

There are no signs that Andreev has regained any of the ground 
which he lost earlier in the year, and there is little likelihood that 
this revolutionary veteran will again play a leading rdéle in the higher 
politics of the Party, except perhaps in a similar réle to that of 
Voroshilov, as one of Sialin’s old guard to counterbalance the more 
dynamic younger men. Little has been heard of Beria for some 
months past, but he is believed to have been away from Moscow, 
and is doubtless engaged, with a picked staff, on the great projects 
with which he has been eatrusied by Stalin. His deputies in the 
two departments of the Secret Police, Kruglov and Abramov, are 
not of political calibre comparable to that of Beria, and it is per- 
missible to assume that the Party, in its drive to regain full control 
of all aspects of Soviet activity, has disturbed the former balance 
which existed between its control and the 
M.V.D., to the advantage of the former. Beria’s personal prestige 
appears to be unaffected, and he probably considers himself respon- 
sible more to Stalin personally than to the Government, or even to 
the Politburo, for the important work on which he is engaged. 

One of the most interesting developments of recent months has 
been the steady building-up of Molotov as Stalin’s first deputy in 
the U.S.S.R. This build-up has survived even the odd first week 
in November, when Molotov, far away in New York, spoke in 
direct and strident contradiction of the new policy of the Politburo, 
which had just produced its first fruizs in the form of statements, 
over Stalin’s signature, to a representative of the United Press. 
Moloiov’s prestige, in the eyes of the Russian people, has been 
unaffected by his absences from Moscow, but his personality is hardly 
sufficient for him to retain a commanding positicn in the Kremlin 
without the backing given him by Stalin himself. When that support 
is withdrawn, Molotov’s future will depend on his personal prestige 
in the Central Committee of the Communist Party, and more 
particularly on the Politburo itself. Lenin left a testament, and a 
similar document may well be left by his successor, but the wishes 
of a testator, however expressed, are not always guaranteed fulfil- 
ment. The Party and the Government are not yet identical in Russia, 
although they are closer, perhaps, than ever before. Molotov may 
well succeed Stalin, eventually, as Prime Minister, but the succession 
to the First Secretaryship of the Party is a very different matter, 
and it will need a man of much greater calibre than Molotov to 
exercise effective control over both offices. Be that as it may, if 
any one man is being “ groomed ” for power in Russia at the present 
time, it is certainly Molotov. 

The Generalissimo is back in Moscow, and his hand has quickly 
restored a situation which might conceivably have got out of control 
had Molotov had occasion to report to the Politburo in his absence. 
Stalin is a great figure, and one cannot but admire the precision 
with which he has resumed his customary position; but he is old 
and far from well, and his greatest enemies must feel some sympathy 
with the famous revolutionary warrior as he reasserts his power over 
the dual organisation which he cannot hope to direct much longer 
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BOMBERS OVER JAPAN 


By MAJOR E, W. SHEPPARD’ 
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HE United States Strategic Bombing Survey, whose report on 
the results of Allied air attacks on Germany was analysed in 
The Spectator a few weeks ago, has now issued a similar report on 
the effect of air power on the war against Japan. This second report 
thus covers a wider field than the earlier one, but as some of the facts 
and figures contained in it have been published before, I shall confine 
myself here mainly to an analysis of the sections dealing with the 
air Operations against Japan’s home territory. These operations 
could be begun only after the American capture of the Mariana 
Islands in November, 1944, and as in the earlier stages their main 
purpose was to prepare the way for invasion, the principal targets 
were aircraft factories, arsenals and oil refineries, rather than the 
basic elements of Japan’s social, economic and political fabric. Day- 
light attacks on her railway and transportation system were only 
just getting under way when the war ended, though night bombing 
of urban areas had been going on for some six months. Nevertheless, 
in this short period 160,000 tons of bombs, a quarter of the whole 
tonnage dropped in the Pacific war, fell on Japan’s home territory, 
by far the greater portion in the period March-August, 1945. 

The concentrated attacks on Japanese cities were as devastating 
as those against Germany, though they lasted for a shorter time ; 
this was largely because of the comparative inferiority of the Japanese 
defences and facilities for reconstruction. Forty per cent. of the 
built-up area of the bombed cities was destroyed ; thirty per cent. of 
the population lost their homes and possessions; all the smaller 
industrial and commercial plants, which formed an important element 
in Japanese production, were completely wiped out, though some 
of the larger factories and office buildings survived, as did most of 
the underground utilities. Important reserve stocks of oil, food- 
stuffs and textiles were also destroyed, though military reserve sup- 
plies, which were kept in underground depots, were little affected. 
By reason of the combined effects of destruction and dispersal, the 
output of Japan’s main arms industries was reduced by the end 
of hostilities to 20 per cent. of the peak figure of mid-1944. 

The Japanese people also were suffering from malnutrition, 
fatigue, destruction of their houses and difficulties in getting 
to and from work ; forty per cent. of production hours were lost 
in July, 1945, from one cause or another. The average reduction 
of output in plants damaged by air attack was estimated at fifty-four 
per cent.; that in plants not so affected by twenty-seven per cent. 
Japanese economy suffered from the cutting off of raw materials, such 
as oil, bauxite, iron ore, coke, steel and aluminium, on which it so 
largely depended. Thus the industrial machine was in a sense being 
destroyed twice over ; once by direct air attack, and again by starva- 
tion of its sources of supply. An earlier Allied bombing of Japan’s 
extremely vulnerable railways, only just begun when the war ended, 
would have quickly completed the process and reduced Japan to a 
collection of isolated communities. 

The total of civilian casualties inflicted on Japan by Allied bomb- 
ing is estimated at over 800,000, of which 330,000 were fatal ; this 
total thus considerably exceeds the losses of her armed forces, which 
were only 700,000. Of these civilian casualties no fewer than 185,000 
occurred in the course of the single disastrously destructive raid on 
Tokyo on March gth, 1945, which initiated the air offensive against 
Japan’s cities. Three million buildings were destroyed, many 
of them demolished by the Japanese themselves to check the progress 
of fires. The growing shortage of food, measured by the decline in 
the ration calory content from 2,000 in peace-time to 1,680 in the 
summer of 1945, led to a serious rise in the incidence of tuberculosis, 
beri beri and other malnutritional diseases. All these disasters 
brought about a severe decline in the morale and will to fight of the 
Japanese people even before the dropping of the two atomic bombs. 
Estimates of public opinion are notoriously hard to arrive at with any 
degree of accuracy, but the Survey Board, from all the evidence at 
its disposal, asserts that whereas up to the fall of Saipan in June, 
1944, only a negligible fraction of the population envisaged the 
possibility of defeat, the percentage which had lost all hope of 
victory rose by March, 1945, to nineteen per cent, three months later 
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to forty-six per cent., and by the end of the war to sixty-eight per 
cent. Of these the majority had reached the stage when, partly owing 
to shortages of food and supplies, but mainly to fear of air attack 
and the shock of successive defeats on land and sea, they felt them- 
selves personally unable to carry on with the war. Ejight and a-half 
million people had migrated from the cities to the country, where 
they spread demoralisation and despair far and wide. There was, 
however, no disorder or revolt and no criticism of or loss of faith in 
the Emperor, and resistance would no doubt have continued if he 
had ordered it. But such resistance had in fact lost its purpose, 
since, though there were still 2,000,000 troops and 9,000 aircraft 
ready to resist invasion, they could not protect the people against 
extermination from the air. 

The atomic bombs, therefore, 
not the decisive factor in bringing about the surrender of 
Japan, which must shortly have become inevitable without 
them. Resistance had in fact already been prolonged beyond what 
a firm and dispassionate consideration of the chances of victory and 
survival would have deemed reasonable because of the fanaticism and 
lack of sense of realities of the militaristic elements in the Govern- 
ment. These had a preponderating influence right up to the end, 
although peace feelers were put out as early as May, 1945, and the 
Emperor ordered energetic steps to bring an end to the war in mid- 
June. Even after the dropping of the atomic bombs had made plain 
the inevitability of surrender, it was only the Emperor’s personal 
intervention which could overrule the resistance of the military and 
naval die-hards in his Council, still resolved to fight on. 

The experience of the Pacific War supports the findings of the 
survey in Europe that no nation can long survive the free exploitation 
of hostile air weapons over its homeland, and enemy planes enjoying 
full air command can exercise quite as disastrous effects as occupation 
following on military invasion. By August, 1945, although the Allied 
air offensive against Japan had not attained its full planned intensity, 
her industrial potential had been fatally reduced, her civil population 
had lost its hope of victory and was approaching the limit of its 
endurance, and her leaders, convinced of the inevitability of defeat, 
Indeed, so far from the pre-war claims 


were the culminating but 


were reconciled to surrender. 
f the air enthusiasts appearing exaggerated, in the light of what the 
jt appears that the predominant role of air 
Although at rhe beginning of the war 


report calls “ hindsight ” 
power was underestimated. 
the American forces in the Pacific were deficient of land-based planes 


ers, and the machines actually there were of poor quality 





with those of the enemy, the strategic revolution brought 
about by air power was so fully realised by the American High 
Command that air superiority was effectively and decisively assured 
bv the end of 1943, and the master key to the ultimate victory was 
n Allied hands. Yet, in the view of the Board, this coming of air 
power to full maturity, even with its range and power of destruction 
enhanced by atomic weapons, will not eliminate the need for ground 
troops and surface vessels or essentially alter the older basic prin- 
ciples of war, however much the traditional methods of applying 
them may need to be modified. 


A VETERINARY DIGRESSION 


ATTLE plague, better known by its German name of rinder- 
: pest, devastated the Gold Coast herds until the late "twenties 
when a veterinary laboratory was set up at Pong-Tamale where 
abundant land was available, with a good river near by to ensure 
adequate water supply. The laboratory was just built when the 
economic blizzard of the early nineteen-thirties struck the Gold 
Coast, and the new staff was promptly retrenched; but Pong- 
Tamale was carried on by existing personnel and headquarters and 
the experimental livestock farm from Tamale was merged in it. 
Two Europeans only were available from the beginning ; and much 


responsibility was given to Africans and very young ones at that, 
most ol 
work 

regular bleeding of 
be grown. 


whom had been recruited recently for the new extension 
As the production of anti-rinderpest serum necessitates the 
a large herd of bullocks, much fodder had to 
Thorn-scrub covered the terrain, and had to be cleared 
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and stumped. Oxen and their drivers had to be trained to plough; 
laboratory workers were taught and production began. 

Then came a serious difficulty. ‘The cattle developed trypano- 
somiasis, and it was found that Pong-Tamale was infested with 
tsetse fly from the river during the autumn floods. The alternatives 
were to close down or clear this obstacle. Fortunately the last 
member of the recently retrenched tsetse commission was still in 
the Colony. His advice was sought, and he advised clearing the 
fringing “bush” which fills the river banks and harbours the flies 
of the Glossina palpalis group. He suppiied one literate African 
and a few trained workers, and enough progress was made in the 
first dry season, aided by treatment of the cattle, to control the 
danger and continue serum-production. The local botany had to 
be learned to cope with this emergency, and it was found that the 
trees and shrubs which had to be cleared were those degenerate 
species, relics of the days when forest covered the Northern Terri- 
tories, which grow within the banks of the river only, and this 
discovery meant that many savanna trees of value could be left 
uncut, 

The technique is to cut and pile the débris on the roots in the 
dry season, and burn this just before the rains, and the aid of the 
ensuing flooding kills the roots. Ai little later re-clearing of resis- 
tant species js all that is necessary for maintenance if the initial 
work is done efficiently. A profuse growth of grass takes the place 
of the fringing “ bush.” So successful was this eradication of tsetse 
that it was decided to clear the entire river and its tributaries from 
their sources to the junction with the River Volta, over 40 miles 
as the crow flies, and thus rid a large area of fly. One tributary 
ran through a populated area, and the villagers suggested that, as 
the stream dried soon after the rains stopped each year, dams might 
be made and save their women a ten-mile walk for water. A trial 
weir was thrown across this river, which held a long reach of water 
next dry season although a part of the weir was washed out. Trial 
and error corrected the fault ; the weir was mended and held while 
another was made a mile upstream. These two weirs conserve 
abundant water for fourteen villages. Population has returned 
throughout the valley generally, and new villages are springing up, 
not without some embarrassment to the veterinary station. 

The new station was given a pipe water-supply, but soon it was 
not enough ; so additional supplies had to be found. Old under- 
ground cisterns were discovered in a near-by valley where im- 
pervious sub-soil had a cap of laterite stone. The inhabitants of 
several hundred years ago, probably in the time of the Songhai 
Empire, had made holes in the laterite and burrowed chambers in 
the shale, which varied from single cisterns containing about 10,000 
gallons of water to huge caverns with many openings holding several 
hundred thousand gallons. These had silted, but when cleaned out 
were an invaluable additional water-supply. They are filled by 
flood-water at the height of the rains. The restoration of these 
“ biligas,” as the local people call them, is not without incident for 
the workers, as cobras lurk in their interior and appear at un- 
expected moments. Large ponds were also made in the dry season 
by ploughing the ground and removing zhe spoil in oxen drag- 
scrapers. 

While the laboratory is the hub of Pong-Tamale, large farms 
are necessary for the animals, which are used for production and 
experiment at the laboratory and to produce improved, hardy stud 
animals for the local flocks and herds—usually very weedy. The 
prevalence of scrub cattle handicapped early anti-rinderpest immu- 
nisation work, as weakly animals often succumbed to treatment, 
which produces a mild, controlied form of the actual disease. The 
stronger, improved bulls gave stamina to the village herds and 
reduced mortality which was sometimes too high, and over 50,000 
cattle are now treated annually at around one per cent. loss, and 
a life-long immunity is conferred 

Farm buildings were originally “ adobe” or dried mud, but were 
flimsy ; so an African assistant, who had been to a trade school, 
tried building in stone. The first buildings were solid though 
rough ; and in time masons were trained, and at present not only 
are all buildings of the four large farms of laterite-stone but houses 
for European and African staff have been built in this economical 
manner, and the red stone is better in appearance than the usual 
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cement-cum-corrugated-iron tropical building. Roofs are corru- 
gated iron but with neat thatch on top. The African staff is 
housed in model groups of houses which are appreciated by the 
workers, who keep their houses well and take a pride in them, 
thus dispelling the myth that Africans prefer primitive hovels, 
which is so reminiscent of the “coals in the bath” yarn. On the 
plateau-land of the station, plantations of indigenous trees acting 
as windbreaks have replaced the original thorn-scrub on land not 
required for grazing nor for cultivation, Too often European 
stations are planted with unsuitable exotics. 

Until 1940, the war hardly touched the Gold Coast. Then, with 
Vichy West Africa surrounding the territory and with the regular 
troops moved to threatened East Africa, danger loomed and in- 
vasion was possible, perhaps as a diversion by Germans or Italians 
from North Africa. The idea of a Home Guard appealed to our 
virile Africans, but not so keenly to the local military heads. How- 
ever, every man in the station clamoured to join, and a company 
a hundred strong was raised in a day. Modern arms were lacking, 
but after the company had demonstrated its flair for guerrilla war- 
fare in mimic battles with the new military units, particularly after 
its disclosure of a “secret weapon” in the use of grenades and 
booby-traps full of African bees, which are peculiarly vicious, 
against an unfortunate mobile column whose personnel were one 
and all heartily stung and defeated, the military became as enthu- 
siastic supporters as they had been sceptics. The unit was quickly 
equipped with tommy guns, rifles, grenades and even machine-guns. 

At the present time, the European staff remains at its original 
two, although the laboratory is producing anti-rinderpest serum to 
immunise 50,000 cattle annually, and over 250,000 doses of pleuro- 
pneumonia vaccine and other prophylactics, and there is much rou- 
tine and experimental work, while the farms have over 1,500 cattle, 
several hundred pigs and sheep, and over 800 acres of arable land 
for fodder-crops, and tsetse-eradication work is stil] considerable. 
The training centre for Africans three-year course with 
advanced classes for outstanding pupils. 


EXPLORING IN EGYPT 


By R. O. FAULKNER 
OSSIBLE changes in Anglo-Egyptian relations as a result of the 
P negotiations are of considerable interest, and may be 
of considerable moment to the relatively little-known band of 
Egyptclogists who for a century and a half have been quietly 
pursuing their task among Egyptian ‘sands. The purpose of their 
science is to d-scover all that it is possible to know about Ancient 
Egypt by the study of standing monuments, of excavated antiquities 
and of contemporary writings of all natures. Of early pioneers 
who laid foundations on which all later scholars have built it is 
impossible to speak here. But a new chapter began in 1880, with the 
arrival in India of Flinders Petrie, who in his long career of excavation 
there not only threw new light upon every aspect of Egyptian life 
and history, but established the principles of modern methods of 
excavation and trained the majority of those who have dug in 
Egypt since. 
A little later F. Ll. Griffith, who realised as perhaps no one else 
in the "80s of the last century the prime necessity of the exact 


gives a 


present 


copving of the scenes and inscriptions on standing monuments, 
before time and vandalism could further destroy irreplaceable 


records, conceived for that purpose the idea of an Archaeological 
Survey of Egypt, the first publication of which appeared in 1893 
under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund (now Society). 
Furthermore, before the close of the century, W. E. Crum had 
begun those studies of Coptic texts which were to bring him un- 
rivalled supremacy in that field. The public attention drawn in 
more recent years to the discovery of the treasures in the tomb 

Tutankhamun—made by two Englishmen, one an amateur and 
the other a professional Egyptologist who had worked under Petrie— 
the lavish resources and sumptuous publications of modern 
‘rican expeditions have perhaps tended to blind us to the funda- 
and very substantial results, scientific and material, achieved 
by British workers in that brilliant quarter of a century which began 
with the founding of the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1882. 
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The work of Petrie itself constitutes a record it would be impossible 
here to describe in detail. Perhaps his most famous achievement was 
his recovery of the earliest history of united Egypt from the royal 
tombs at Abydos. Other notable results of his work were the 
beginnings of our present knowledge of the Biblical topography of 
the Delta; the recovery of the famous stele of King Meneptah on 
which Israel is mamed, and of the remarkable series of Roman 
mummy-portraits from the Fayyum, many of which are now in the 
National Gallery. Each summer the antiquities brought to England, 
whether by Petrie or by the Egypt Exploration Society, from the 
excavations of the previous season, were exhibited to the public before 
being dispersed to various museums from Edinburgh and Glasgow 
to Bristol and Exeter, among which the British Museum and the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford were especial beneficiaries. Petrie 
also built up a fine teaching collection in University College, London, 
which of its kind is unrivalled. 

Excavation of an ancient site, however, is justified only when its 
results receive detailed publication ; hence punctually almost every 
year the exhibition of antiquities was followed in due course by a 
memoir containing scientific records of the process of discovery, 
descriptions and classifications of the objects themselves, and 
accounts of the various conclusions, archaeological, historical and 
linguistic, derived from the study of those objects. These volumes, 
invaluable at the time as interpretations of the antiquities exhibited 
and as announcements of fresh advances in our knowledge of Ancient 
Egypt, are still an essential tool in the hand of the scholar. And 
from 1893 onward there began to appear, by the side of these 
excavation memoirs, other volumes under the general editorship of 
Griffith embodying the results of the work of the Archaeological 
Survey of Egypt, already mentioned, in the form of facsimile 
reproductions of the scenes and inscriptions in the rock-hewn tombs 
of nobles from many sites in the Nile Valley, so preserving to 
posterity material of the utmost importance for the study of Egyptian 
history, life and language which if not thus recorded would in many 
cases have been irretrievably lost through damage by natural causes 
or the hand of man 

Yet another aspect of British research in Egypt, begun during 
this period, must be recorded, even though it is not Egyptological 
in the narrower sense of the word: that is the foundation of the 
Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund for the 
purposes of excavating the ruined mounds of Egyptian towns of 
the Classical period, with the object of recovering papyri bearing 
Greek and Latin The pioneers of this undertaking were the 
late Bernard Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, and their choice of the site 
of Oxyrhynchus was so successful that the papyri they found are 
still being edited from Oxford, although nearly a score of volumes 
have already been published. Their finds, of major importance to 
Classical and Biblical scholars as well as to students of the Ptolemaic, 
Roman and Byzantine periods of Egyptian history, include such 
famous texts as the “ Sayings of Jesus ” and fragments of several lost 
gospels, early fragments of St. John’s Gospel, a manuscript of Plato’s 
Symposium, the Paeans of Pindar, the Trackers of Sophocles, 
the Hypsipyle of Euripides, considerable fragments of several lost 
dramas, including satyric plays, of Aeschylus, and fragments from 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Callimachus and many other Greek poets, besides 
countless documents of every class, some being prime historical 


text 
LLALS. 


sources. 

During the ’80s and ’gos of the last century the British, represented 
at first by the Egypt Exploration Fund alone, and later also by 
Petrie’s Egyptian Research Account, and the French, working 
either through their Institut or as members of the Antiquities Service 
of the Egyptian Government, had a virtual monopoly of excavation 
and recording in Egypt. But since 1900 many other nations have 
entered the field, and we have seen the arrival of expeditions from 
America, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Poland, while the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and Cairo University have carried out on 
behalf of the Egyptian Government excavations of their own under 
the charge of Egyptian personnel. Of these expeditions, those of 
who immediately before the recent war were excavating 


the French 
simultaneously at four separate sites and who continued to maintain 
the Germans 


who up to the outbreak of 


their Institute in Cairo), 
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by their respective governments. The American expeditions of the 
University of Chicago, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
and Harvard jointly with the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, all 
heavily endowed, maintained permanent bases in Egypt which 
afforded much the same facilities as the French and German Institutes 
where students could live and have the use of up-to-date libraries. 
Many of these establishments are springing to life again; the 
Americans are back in Chicago House at Luxor, the French have 
been excavating for two seasons in the Delta and the Belgians 
returned last year to El-Kab. 

Egypt is a field of scientific research in which hitherto Britain 
has maintained a record of achievement which can challenge com- 
parison with that of any other nation. And it is a record of which 
Britain can be proud, because by far the greater part of the cost 
(since 1882 the Egypt Exploration Society alone has collected 
very nearly £250,000) been met by the donations of 
private individuals, who have given their money lavishly for the 
advancement of knowledge. But at present pride in the past is 
better justified than confidence about the future. British Egyptology 
is faced with the prospect of ultimate virtual annihilation through 
sheer lack of funds to enable Egyptologists to carry on their work and 
to maintain themselyes during the greater part of their 
Though their willingness is undiminished, individuals are now pre- 
vented by taxation from giving support on anything like the scale to 
which they were accustomed. And it is to be feared that Britain 
may soon be reduced to a very humble place in the field of Egypto- 
logical investigations unless it be admitted that the community, 
when it takes over in taxes so large a part of the citizen’s privileges 
as it does now, takes over at the same time some part of his obligations. 


COLOMBO CROW 


By D. MacCLURE 
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HE most dishonest kleptomaniac on earth is the Colombo crow. 
Theft is his purpose in life from the moment he 
the untidy nest of his parents in the mango tree, where he has been 


sole raves 


reared on stolen goods. He pursues a career of audacious wicked- 


ness that would shock even a jackdaw into honesty. His character 
is blacker than his wing. The Colombo crow has not a friend in 
all the world. Every hand, every tooth and every beak is against 


him—and he simply In the thick jungles he 


peace and earn an honest livelihood, so he doesn’t 


glories in it. green 
could dwell in 
live there. He dissipates in town and rears his family in trees which 
are within purloining distance of wherever his human victim happens 
You will never find him straying far from the haunts 
disdain to swindle the hungry 


He is insatiable, com- 


it even so he does not 
of his inheritance of garbage. 

with the 
* minute he steals the toast off the mess table, and the next he is 


the 


nh aog oul 


ng the tastes of the ostrich 


the vulture 





appetites ol 


joining in a heated discussion with his fellow-gangsters over 
as he perches there on the verandah railing. His 
legs are bent, his wings are half open and his body thrust forward 
ss for instant flight, for if he has no scruples he certainly 
conscience.. He carries his head on one side, with 
ygape. His wicked eyes are rolling restlessly. In fact he 
looks exactly what we know him to be—a bad, bold, blood-curdling 
bird. He is up to no good on that railing. He never went any- 
where on an honourable errand and he never will. He is waiting 
till your back is turned, when he will drop noiselessly in at the 
open window and carry away anything portable that you happen to 
want and he doesn’t. He purloins for sheer love of purloining, for 
in nine cases out of ten he leaves his booty on the most inaccessible 
part of the outbuildings, after carelessly scanning it with his beady 
eves. In the tenth case he drops it into the water tank, and gives 
you the maddening impression that he does so by accident. Then 
he comes back to the verandah for the express purpose of hearing 
you use the baddest of bad language. 

Anything bright and shining, like a polished spoon or penknife 
or a wrist-watch, has an irresistible attraction for the Colombo crow, 
and the native boys know it. Thus, when such an article mysteri- 
hings do disappear in Colombo, the boy always 
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“saw crow come take it.” And what can you do? A crow once 
took away four of our tablespoons in this way, but very thoughtfully 
brought them back and laid them in a drawer of the table in the 
mess when he discovered that they were electroplate instead of solid 
silver. Both the boy and the cook recollected seeing the crow Carry 
off these spoons, but could not remember seeing them brought back, 
though they agreed that it must have taken some time for the crow 
to open the drawer and then shut it again. Crows never go to the 
trouble of restoring anything that is convertible into rupees and annas 
in the bazaar. 

The intelligence of an elderly crow is exasperating. Point a Sten- 
gun at him and he literally vanishes into thin air. Threaten him 
with a Sten-gun unloaded, and without stirring a feather he will 
openly jeer at you with his shrill, coughing “squark! squark!” 
He looks upon a hand-thrown missile with withering contempt. He 
waits till it is within six inches of his head, pretends he has just 
noticed it, and steps casually aside to let it pass, yawning. Sane, 
sober men, with long and honourable service to their credit, have 
been taken away from the crow’s presence gibbering with maniacal 
laughter. 

The crow’s extraordinary tastes have already been mentioned, but 
what in the name of gastronomy is there to recommend a scorpion 
as an article of diet? Yet his fondness for this ghastly reptile amounts 
to a passion. Often you will see half a dozen crows standing silently 
in a circle on a piece of open ground. In the middle is a scorpion, 
lashing out on all sides with his dangerous curved spur. Let him 
stop for one moment to take a breather and you will see one of the 
crows make a move as if to peck him, when he will start again and 
go on until he has expended every vestige of energy. Patiently, 
almost philosophically, the crows will gravely stand and watch him 
until it is quite safe for a vicious jab with a sharp beak, severing the 
dangerous tail with its Then, amid an uproar of 
squawks and barks, the scorpion is torn to pieces and swallowed on 


sac of poison. 
the spot. 

Even an English dog is no match for the intelligence of the devil’s 
own bird. We had in the mess a fox terrier of long Eastern experi« 
ence. One morning he was eating a chicken-bone on the verandah 
when two crows happened to pass. You could almost imagine the 
of brakes as they spotted the chicken-bone. They wheeled 
cown and casually alighted on the verandah railing, and after a short 
the terrier would be 


screech 


conference they set to work croaking so that 
irduced to drop the bone. 

In ordinary circumstances a dog will fly at a crow the moment 
he appears. but the terrier was wise. He merely looked up, growled, 
and continued gnawing. The crows stopped croaking and went into 
conference again. Then one of them dropped on to the verandah 
a few yards behind the dog and croaked at him again. The only 
result was a Casually, the crow hopped up and down the 
verandah, giving the terrier time to become absorbed in his bone once 
more. Then swiftly and silently he darted up from behind the dog 
and viciously pecked at his tail. It was too much. With a yelp of 
pain the dog whirled round, and in a twinkling the other crow had 
swooped down upon the bone and carried it off. Never did a dog 
wear such an abject look of humiliation arid rage as that terrier did 
when he realised how he had been fooled. 

Most certainly, if we are to believe the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest, a time will come when the crow, and the crow only, will 
populate the world. 


growl. 


WHEN THE ROOT OF JOY... 


When the root of joy is gone 
And the lover left alone 

What, then. is there left to do? 
All the tended senses dead, 
Colour, touch and music taken ; 
The very sunrise turned to blood 
And the stars to dust of heaven. 
To do is all that there is left, 
There is nothing left to do. 


JACQUETTA HAWKES. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE London Survey Committee celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation in 1944: three years after that event it has 
published a jubilee volume upon the Church of Saint Bride in Fleet 
Sreet. The Committee was established in 1894 upon the initiative 
of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and with the support of William Morris, for 
the purpose of compiling a register or record of all the buildings 
in London or Greater London which were considered to be of 
historical or architectural importance. As at present constituted, it 
contains many important names. Lord Norman is its president ; 
jt comprises representatives of honoured institutions, such as All 
Souls College, the R.I.B.A., the Courtauld Institute and the London 
Library ; and among those serving upon the Committee are men who 
have devoted their lives to the active furtherance or protection of 
our native art, such as Lord Crawford and Mr. Alfred Bossom. Nor 
is this all. ‘The Committee, it appears, has met once a month ever 
since its inception. In these fifty years it has published, in con- 
junction with the London County Council, some fifteen monographs 
on individual buildings and some twenty registers or “ Parish 
Volumes.” These records will prove of the utmost value to future 
historians and scholars. —The Committee cannot in fairness be blamed 
for not having foreseen the destruction which would be lavished 
upon central London between 1940 and 1944 ; but it is unfortunate 
none the less that in its monographs it concentrated at first upon build- 
ings in outer London, some of which were not of primary importance. 
It is sad to feel that had the bombardments been foreseen, and had 
the National Buildings Record been founded before, and not after, 
the war began, we might possess a complete and detailed record of 
all that has been destroyed. ‘he records which we now possess are 
fragmentary and incomple‘e. 
* - * * 


It cannot be said that the present commemorative volume on Saint 
Bride’s in Fleet Street is worthy, either of the jubilee which it so 
belatedly celebrates or of the subject with which it deals. The map 
produced from Stow’s Survey of 1755 is on too small a scale ; we are 
given no indication of the stages by which the approaches to the 
church, so amply shown in Douswell’s engraving of 1753, became so 
encumbered that the building was rendered invisible until Hitler 
came to cpen the perspective. Most of the photographs, which in 
themselves are below the standard set by modern photography, were 
taken after, and not before, the destruction of the edifice. There is little 
informaticn to be derived from these calcined columns and gaping 
roofs: skeletons may tell some story to the expert, but to the ordinary 
amateur they are jejune. The members of the London Survey Com- 
mittee would reply doubtless that it was not their business or inten- 
tion to produce a beautiful gift-book for the delight of amateurs; their 
sole purpose was to provide a documentary record of one of Wren’s 
most ambitious creations. I do not doubt that much of the informa- 
tion conta‘ned in this volume is of great importance; it is, for 
instance, valuable to have this detailed account of the sums paid by 
Sir Christopher Wren to Joshua Marshall, the “mason” or con- 
tractor who did most of the work. But if the public are ever to be 
made architecture-conscious, if ever the Londoner is to be induced 
to take an alert interest in the buildings of his own city, them books 
of this nature should at least pay some attention to the ignorance 
and lack of understanding of the ordinary citizen. Even the educated 
amateur is not really entranced by reading long lists of former vicars 
and benefactors or long extracts from vestry minutes. The com- 
pilers of this volume do not seem to have been aware of the sort of 
audience which they ought to have had in mind. 

* . * * 


It was a former Bishop of London who christened Saint Bride’s 
“a cathedral for the Press-man”: it was the late Lord Burnham 
who called it “the Metropolitan Church of the Printers.” Scarcely 
any reference is made in this volume to the connection between Saint 
Bride’s and the famous street which it adjoins. The compilers have 
evidently been determined to exclude from their researches all items 
They make no mention of the fact that it was 


of human interest. 
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in St. Bride’s that Sir John Denham, the author of that important 
poem Cooper’s Hill, married his first wife Mary Cotton. They do not 
examine (even if to discard) the legend that Thomas Fuller, author 
of The Worthies of England, was once rector of St. Bride’s ; or that 
other legend (which I know to be untrue) that the church contained 
the tomb of the writer of the first English tragedy, Sir Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Dorset. So intent are they on describing only Wren’s 
building that they do not refer to the fact that Richard Lovelace, 
one of the most charming of all seventeenth-century poets, was buried 
in the west end of the old church. The, to my mind, stimulating 
fact that Pepys was christened in St. Bride’s is only mentioned inci- 
dentally, and it is only after ploughing through a long list of 
indifferent tombs that the reader will discover that the church 
contains the bones of Samuel Richardson. Wynkyn de Worde, who 
is also buried in the church, is mentioned as having endowed “a 
yerely solempne obit,” but the point is not sufficiently made that 
this gifted Alsatian took over the business that Caxton had founded 
and thereby gave a very early origin to the lasting connection between 
St. Bride’s and Fleet Street. Even their own vicars are not treated 
in a humane manner. John Cardmaker, for instance, was a prominent 
martyr who was burnt alive at Smithfield in 1555; there is much 
that could have been said about John Cardmaker ; he is treated as 
if he were no more than a consignment of lead. 


* + + * 


And what about Saint Bride herself? Not a word about her. 
She cannot have been Saint Birgitta of Sweden, since that lady 
flourished in the fourteenth century. She cannot have been Princess 
Brigid of Northumbria, who, with her sister Saint Maura, was 
murdered by brigands at Balagny-sur-Thérain ; these two saints 
achieved only local renown. She was of course Saint Brigid, virgin 
and abbess of Kildare, who dates from the middle of the sixth 
century. A few words about that eminent patroness might well have 
increased the interest of this weighty volume. She was born near 
Dundalk in County Louth, and at an early age she acquired a reputa- 
tion for miracles. Out of a single barrel she supplied beer to eighteen 
churches ; she turned water into milk ; she was able to acquire butter 
from the air. One morning, sitting beside a blind nun, of the name 
of sister Dara, she watched the sun rise behind the Wicklow 
mountains ; she prayed that Dara might share in this solemn and 
lovely spectacle ; and Dara, thereat, suddenly recovered her sight. 
The achievements of Saint Brigid are recorded with much enthusiasm 
in the Book of Lismore. She is celebrated also by two lines of 
Thomas Moore :— 

“The bright lamp that shone in Kildare’s holy fane 
And burned through long ages of darkness and storm.” 


There is no doubt that Saint Bride was a historical personage ; 
that she was a woman of great sanctity and strength of character ; 
and that she exercised a lasting influence upon the Irish church. 
But in this commemorative volume she is not even mentioned. I 
call that unintelligent. 

. * * * 


I am not suggesting, of course, that a survey of this nature should 
be written in popular form. I am suggesting only that it is quite 
possible, if one applies the mind to it, to be both informative and 
scholarly without being dull. There is much in this volume which 
is of lasting interest ; but it is all buried under bones and stones. Iam 
convinced that the people of this country, and especially the younger 
people, are becoming yearly more interested in the arts. In two 
generations from now it may happen even that the British public 
come to realise that architecture is also among the arts. A public 
conscience will be created which will prevent speculative builders 
from ruining our streets, our terraces and our squares. But that 
conscience will never be created if our architects publish volumes 
such as this which can appeal to experts only ; I entreat the London 
to become less professional and more humane. 


Vr 


Survey Committee 








THE CIRCUS 


“Bertram Mills Circus.’* (Olympia.) 

In the sideshows the prizes are for the most part shoddy; gazing at 
the pyramids of revolting chinaware, the austerity dolls, the trumpery 
gadgets, one wonders dully how they fit into the blueprints of the 
Production Drive. How many forms had to be filled in, how many 
regulations complied with, before that puce-coloured houri, moulded 
of some nameless substance in an unbecoming posture, could emerge 
in her thousands from the factory to grace the hoopla booth? 
That Britain Can Make It is clear; her reasons for doing so remain 
conjectural. 

But apart from this minor and unavoidable lacuna, the Circus 
returns at the top of its form. It has pace, style, humour, and at 
times a garish and traditional beauty. The most sensational turn 
is probably the Adelys ; he bicycles upside down a hundred feet or 
more above us, she dangles elegantly below him, and this act disdains 
to use a net. Nikolai and his lions do all and more than we expect 
from them, Madame Louise’s dogs are prodigies of discipline and 
agility, and there are a number of more than usually sagacious horses, 
of whose various masters and mistresses I, personally, thought the 
Cumberlands the best. But on the whole it is the odder, the more 
unnatural-looking, animals who seem most congruous to the ring, 
and of Bertram Mills’ elephants, solemnly completing their ingenious 
but ungainly evolutions, one never thought—as one did sometimes 
of their colleagues—“* They do it well, but they would much rather 
do something else.” Why, incidentally, does no circus proprietor 
ever include a show-jumping act? Everybody likes to watch horses 
jumping, and it would come as a relief, in a way, to see them doing 
something that is natural to them. 

I think it is a pity that Charlie Rivels impersonates Charlie Chaplin, 
for he has an individuality of his own and it is confusing to be 
always wondering whether one is laughing at him er at the manner- 
isms he has borrowed. But this is my only criticism of the best 
act in this year’s circus. It defies description, for to say that it 
consists of a funny man intervening in a straight trapeze act with 
invariable ill-success conveys nothing of its essence. There were 
a lot of other good acts, too, more than I have space to mention 
As for the clowns, they displayed the same good intentions, the 
same fleeting pugnacity, the same self-importance, the same inability 
to see each other’s point of view, the same anxiety to help combined 
with the urge to obstruct, as delegates to the Assembly of the United 
Nations. They were not the least good part of a circus wh.ch is 


very good indeed. PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“Cross My Heart.’’ (Carlton. ——* Temptation *’ 
of Time,’’ (Leicester Square.) 


and * The March 


THE Hollywood boys are the only film-makers who can be genuinely 
funny. and even slightly satirical, about homicide without giving 
offence. The classic example is, of course, A Slight Case of Murder, 
n which the talents of (among many) Damon Runyon and Edward 
G. Robinson were employed, and which, by the way, is a film due 
for early revival. John Berry’s Cross My Heart is net to be compared 
with A Slight Case of Murder, but it does, in a shadowy sort of way, 
perform a similar suspension of the moral sense. It is about a chorus 
girl who, in order to assist her fiancé, a struggling young lawyer, 
takes a job with an old roué as “ private secretary” (two hours a 
one hundred dollars a week, no shorthand, no typing). In the 
course of her first day’s employment she finds it necessary to knock 
him out; later he is found stabbed. After an extremely Surrealist 
chat with the detective on the case she decides to confess to the 
murder in order to give her young man a chance to make his name 
in securing her acquittal. After a number of unexpected compiica- 
tions, and several opéra bouffe scenes in court, all comes right 

The film has a great deal of hard, crackling dialogue, and several 
amusing sequences. Particularly enjoyable is the heroine’s singing 


aay, 


of a sentimental song to a packed court-room, during which shx 
reduces everyone except the District Attorney (who has rumbled 
her) to tears; and there is a good moment at the end of the film, 
when the real murderer, a demented Russian actor, most skilfully 


sketched, rather than played, by 
10 an empty theatre while the hero, 
reads the part of Claudius from the prompt book. Cross My Heart 
stars Sonny Tufts, who is, as ever, innocuous, and Betty Hutton, 
who has verve, a roving eve, a tongue in her cheek (often physically 
uiming | her dialogue scenes she ts 


Michael Chekhov, plays Hamlet 
whom he intends to kill, haltinglv 


‘ 


end a fine sense of In nearly all 
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a pleasure to see and hear; but unfortunately her reputation or he 
producer or both, make it necessary on occasion for her to sing ho, 
rather sentimental numbers and to dance at the same time. Thi 
she does in a manner which may be amazingly attractive j 
some sections of the American public, but which, to untutore 
ears, gives the impression of a maniac golliwog cavorting to the sound 
of a thousand Smees tearing a thousand sheets of calico. Stil, 
much may be forgiven her for the way in which she persuades the 
bailiff’s men not to remove the piano from her apartment. 

Temptation is a throw-back to the American cinema of the early 
*rwenties—the days of lurid vamps, of oriental villainies, of Rudolph 
Valentino as the Sheik. It is improbable, artificial, silly, stilted, and, 
were it not so long, it would be rather funny. It is about a good 
lady named Ruby (only they call her Bella Donna) who deems it 
suitable to rid herself of her husband (a remarkably bogus Egvypto- 
logist) by the administration of a slow poison kindly loaned to her 
by her Cairo paramour (the very paragon of snakes in the grass) 
Before it is quite too late, however, she has a Change of Heart, and 
tips the rest of the powder into the paramour’s wineglass, thus giving 
herself the opportunity of arranging to be crushed to death by 4 
portion of one of her husband’s rock-tombs, in order to avoid em- 
barrassing him by standing trial for murder. To give the story 
greater verisimilitude, it is located in Cairo at the turn of the century, 
thus conveniently providing Merle Oberon, who plays Ruby—pardon, 
Bella Donna—with the opportunity of changing from one staggering 
costume to another every few minutes. This constant alteration of 
personal décor is in many ways an advantage, since it helps to divert 
our attention from her somewhat strict limitations of facial expression 
and physical gesture. As the audience at the Player’s Club frequently 
puts it, in a different context, she is at least :— 

“Nothing but splendour and feminine gender.” 

With The American Cop the March of Time is well back into 
its old stride. Vigorously edited, and packed with straightforward 
information, this is a lively description of the U.S. Poljce Force. 
It is made up partly from actuality shots and partly from re-enacted 
scenes which in lighting, camera-angle and action give a real impres- 
sion of authenticity. Basi, WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


THE concert given by Toti Dal Monte and Augusto Beuf at the 
Central Hall on January 2nd was in the pure prima-donna tradition, 
and might have taken place 40 or 50 years ago without any incon- 
gruity. One of the most beautiful of coloratura soprano voices of the 
last half-century has inevitably suffered with time, but there still 
remain many beautiful notes and phrases. And that indefirable 
mixture of genu:ne musicianship (in a most unmodern sense), 
personal and artistic assurance (due to a charming appearance and 
complete technical mastery of the art of singing) and a delightfully 
uninhibited exploitation of femininity, all of which combine to make 
up the traditicnal grand manner of the prima donna, is still un- 
impaired and is in itself an artistic creation. Lda ci darem la mano 
was Mozart accepted as a composer, one of the last and greatest, of 
Italian opera buffa (which he was) and not seen through the eves of 
the scholar and historian. Stylistically it might offend the purist, 
but it made the whole situation so real and so natural that it was easy 
to regret our careful scholarship and wish to exchange it for an 
ounce of that Italian tradition in which opera is the most natural— 
perhaps the only natural—musical form. On the other hand, the 
grace and tenderness, the extreme artificiality-made-natural of a 
Venetian lullaby (sung as an encore to the Bel raggio lusingher from 
Rossini’s Semiramide) revealed a lyrical power in which the theatre 
was not so much forgotten as transcended. 

Claudio Arrau, who played Beethoven’s G major piano concerto 
with the London Symphony Orchestra at the Albert Hall on January 
sth, resembles Busoni in the happy fusion of Latin and Teutonic 
elements which go to make up his musical personality. The Slavs 
have been conven*icnally considered as having successfully cornered 
the production of first-class pianists, but they are certainly challenged, 
in quality if not in quantity, by this crossing of two very different 
musical traditions which seems to produce that rarest of phenomena, 
the virtuoso artist. What distinguished Arrau’s playing of the 
Beethoven cencerto was just this—the harnessing of a “ trans- 
cendental ” technique to the sensibility and the intelligence which are 
all too often confined to pianists who lack the qualities of the great 
virtuoso ; lack that infectious delight in difficulties completely 


mastered, the quality of showmanship and glamour which are an 
essential element in the make-up of the reallv great pianist. 
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THE 


Moiseiwitsch’s playing ot the same concerto at the opening concert 
of the winter season of Promenade Concerts the next day had fluency, 
polish and musical understanding, but it lacked the superlative, 
though rigorously controlled, energy and the complete emotional 
sincerity of Arrau’s playing. It seemed as though the one were giving 
all he had whereas the other was, both technically and artistically, 
like an iceberg, showing only a fraction of his real size and playi ng 
from immense reserves of power and feeling. I think I am in a 
minority in feeling that Britten’s Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra is not suitable for concert performance. It fills no doubt 
admirably the educational réle for which it was conceived: but con- 
sidering the enormous amount of excellent music which never gets 
performed, these amusing little variations are surely not worth a 
place in the crowded programmes of the Promenade Concerts, least 
of all on the opening night. MarTIN COOPER. 


ART 


THE most interesting event of the week has probably been the account 
by Mr. Alan Houghton Brodrick in The Observer of the paleolithic 
drawings in the Lascaux caves near Montignac, in the Dordogne. 
Rumours concerning the chance discovery of these caves in 1940 by 
four French boys had been percolating across the Channel! for eighteen 
months or more, but this was, I believe, the first eye-witness descrip- 
tion tO appear in this country. Evidently the Lascaux paintings— 
more ancient, it is said, than those at Altamira—are the most remark- 
able of all those known to us in south-west Europe from the Old 
Stone Age period. Their staggering vitality survived translation into 
half-tone and newsprint sufficiently to whet one’s appetite for more— 
and in particular one is anxious to see for oneself the last enigmatic 
scene described by Mr. Brodrick. Certainly it is to be hoped that a 
full photographic record will be made available to us in the not-too- 
distant tuture. 

Clearly the impelling compulsions that produced such work as this 
were very great. The artists were in the grip of all-powerful forces 
which could be released in no cther way. A saunter round the 
London galleries in the first week of 1947 reveals most of our con- 
temporary painters and draughtsmen in the grip of nothing more 
than a polite talent and a need to pass the time in one way or another. 
At neither the winter exhibition of the Royal Society of British Artists 
nor the 21st exhibition of the Society of Graphic Art do the pictures 
appear to have been forced into being because the artist just had to 
express an emotion, a reaction to something seen, a moment of 
eternity. At best (one is forced by their variety to speak of them 
generically) they are seldom more than pleasant pieces of furniture 
for the spare room ; at worst they display a really shocking insipidity 
and a lack even of paleolithic man’s ability to observe and depict 
realistically, 

Concurrently with the latter show, at the R.W.S. Galleries, may 
be seen sculpture by Josephine De Vasconcellos—at its best in such 
straight-forward monumental groups as Refugees and the unnamed 
portrait head, No. 12. Minor artists in other countries usually exhibit 
a more highly developed taste than their counterparts here, and this 

be seen, I think, in the new show at the Redfern, where there 
are several pleasantly unimportant works. I liked the market scene 
Somewhere in France, by Cecil Michaelis, and Lil Laubeuf’s Fean 
de R. Jeroen Voskuyl seems to be a natural illustrator and designer 
who is over-anxious to be up-to-date. In spite of, or because of, the 
employment of every technical trick, his gouaches don’t seem to add 
up to much more than rather jolly revue backcloths. Among the 
French paintings upstairs, the Soutine should not be missed. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


The Blue Cross, first of the series of Father Brown stories to be 
broadcast, was one of the more modest but at the same time most 
successful of the week’s programmes. The mild, hesitant voice of 
Gordon Phillott as Father Brown became almost a physical presence, 
and no higher praise can be given to a radio actor. The rues 
Ayton Whitaker, has a nice sense of balance, and while I thought 
that some of the pauses in the early part of the feature were leisurely 
almost to the point of lethargy, the production as a whole brought 
the maximum of effect with the minimum of fuss. The script- 
writer’s workmanlike job was slightly marred by the choice of some 
of the more highly-coloured sentences for the narrator’s part. This 
gave an unnecessary effect of quotation. 


* * * 7 


Sheer determination enabled me to hear and enjoy the second, 
third and fourth of the Schnitzler dialogues broadcast on Monday 
with Mr. Anton Walbrook as Anatol. Dialogue number one was 
a waste of good air. In this dialogue Anatol, toy philosopher and 
philanderer, hypnotises the girl with whom he is in love, and then 
finds he has not the courage to ask her the most important of all 
questions: Is she or is she not faithful to him ? To listen to this 
was an embarrassment listeners should not have to suffer. The “all 
or none ” theory appears to apply to hypnotism. At Alexandra Palace 
it is so effective as to be unsafe for the viewers ; at Broadcasting House 
it is just plain silly. Mr. Walbrook has a very pleasant voice on the 
films ; but in this feature he was apparently asked to lay on his 
Viennese accent strong. Unfortunately the rest of the characters 
spoke native English. This gaucherie apart, the remaining three 
dialogues had the charm of both period and place—pleasant con- 
fectionery. One felt that this was Vienna ; that it was Christmas 
in the second dialogue at any rate) and tha; the snow was falling in 
large white flakes. 

. * * + 


After 


curious 


the total eclipse of interest in that hypnotism scene, it was 
to find oneself in effective contact with the further regions 
of consciousness later in the week. The most effective scene in 
Aldous Huxley’s comedy, The World of Light, was the séance scene. 
Although at the end of the play it is made plain that the existence 
of spirits need not be supposed in order to explain some of the 
phenomena of para-psychology, the producer succeeded perfectly in 
giving the suggestion of a struggling contact between the spirit and 
the material world. It was so well done that one did not notice 
that it worked against the logic of the play. Slight though this play 
is, it is good radio ; the characters are sharply differentiated by habits 
of speech, and that always helps. Mr. Ronald Simpson’s interpreta- 
tion of the character of Mr. Wenham was unobtrusively convincing. 


* * . * 


On Saturday night conditions on the 49-metre band were good. 
I was listening with considerable interest to a talk on the Lowell 
family of New —— from an American station when I was re- 
minded that Saturday Night Theatre was due. So I turned in on 
the Home Service wave-length ; but my mind refused to tune in to 
Dodie Smith’s Call Ir a Day. The drama department here gave us 
striking proof that the choice of a play for Saturday Night Theatre, 
or, indeed, Any Night Theatre, should not be guided by its reception 
by the public some years ago. We are further from Call It a Day 
than we are from Caste. In the early days of radio we used to be 
troubled with “ background mush.” Technical improvements have 
got rid of that; so it is all the greater pity to find the drama depart- 
ment producing “foreground mush” and calling ir Saturday Night 
Theatre. 

* * * * 


How far the appeal of Much-Binding-in-the-Marsh is due to ex- 
service nostalgia I do not know. This aerodrome and its effects, 
including the library of two volumes, was auctioned last week and 
again on Sunday. It seemed to me funnier than Itma now is—“A 
good job you grow your own handlebars.” HUNTER DIACK. 

* * * * 


[This feature consists of the best contributed review of the radio 


programme (not the Third Programme only) of the past wee 
Entries for next week’s column must reach THE SPECTATOR office 
not later than the first post on Tuesday, January 14th. Length 


700 words. Envelopes must be marked “ Radto.”| 
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LETTERS TO 


THE DECISIONS AT BASLE 
Harold 


SPECTATOR, 


testifies that 
In my 


Nicolson is perfectly right when he 


Sir,— Mr. 
Lord Balfour’s support for Zionism was untinged by cynicism. 
biography of him I have tried to convey the warmth of his feelings on 


the subject, from the year 1906, when he had his first talk with Dr. 
Weizmann, down to his death in 1930, when some of the difficulties 
inseparable from all great political experiments had already developed. 
All Zionists who remember how the “ Balfour Declaration ” was founded 
on the principle of a continuing partnership between Britain and Jewry 
in building up the National Home in Palestine must mourn, like Mr. 
Nicolson, the deplorable political mistake just committed by the Zionist 
Congress in rejecting the leadership of Dr. Weizmann, who has all Ais 
life been identified with co-cperation with Britain in Palestine. 

“ Tout comprendre” certainly cannot in this case be “ tout pardonner,” 
yet it is essential to try to understand how this major error came to be 
committed. Mr. Nicolson has been “rubbing his eyes in astonishment ” 
at hearing the Mandate described as an “ oppressive régime.” If he had 
been present at the Basle Congress I doubt if he would have heard 1 
so described from any responsibie quarter. But on every side he would 
have been reminded that Palestine has not been governed under the 
Mandate for about eight years. It has been governed under the White 
Paper of 1939, which was pronounced by the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations, almost with its dying breath, to be contrary to 
the Mandate. Whatever their differing views on present policy, every 
Jew at the Zionist Congress had that fact in mind. It is that which 
breeds the resentment agiinst the Mandatory Power, of which terrorism 
is the abominable fruit. It is that which left Dr. Weizmann and his sup- 
porters with nothing but an apparently bankrupt policy to defend. Not 
one proof had they to offer that sticking to the British connection had 
brought them anything in recent years but broken promises. 

Five-and-twenty years ago the Zionist policy of the Lloyd 
Cabinet of 1917 had piled up a fund of goed will and friendship 
Britain among the Jewish masses all over the world, which I would have 
said was practically inexhaustible. Today I am much less confident. 
Nevertheless the endless exhausting debates, the nerve-racking decisions 
of the Basle Congress, did show that there is still a large minority who 
would fain return to the old traditions, the old attachments, if they were 
t is futile to hone for better things while the White 
ind, till it is dug 
political 


“ 


Georze 


for 


given a chance. But 

Paper stands. That lies at the root of all the trouble, 
nfluences and the arguments of reasonable 

ind the dégringolade of civilised 

and British 


moderating 
leaders will be less and less effective, 
fe in Palestine will proceed apace, while Jewish 

Yours faithfully, 
BLANCHE E, C 





authorities 
remain alike impotent to stop it 
1 Roland Gardens, S.W. 7. 


REALITIES IN INDIA 


Srr.—As Mr. Godfrey Nicholson points out in your issue of January 3rd, 

is high time that people in this country faced up to the realities of the 
continued disagreement between the 
to withdraw 


DUGDALE. 





Indian situation. In the event of 
vo main parties, the following alternatives are open to us: (a 
from India without delay; (b) to resume control ourselves and to carry 
) the government until such time as agreement is reached on the con- 
stitutional issue; (c) to lend our support to one of the two main parties, 
The third course of action, disastrous though it would be, cannot be 
entirely discounted, for it has influential advocates amongst those who 
gue that it is undemocratic to allow a minority to obstruct the will 
of the majority party and that therefore we should back Congress as the 
majority party. This argument, of course, is entirely inapplicable to India, 
vhere religion js still very much a live political issue and where the 
nority party has no prospect of ever converting itself into a majority. 
Neither Congress nor the Moslem League is, in fact, a political party 
as we understand it. 

In considering the choice between (a) and (b), Mr. Nicholson puts the 
case for the latter in a somewhat one-sided fashion. Arguing that “it is 
our inescapable duty to do our utmost to prevent bloodshed,” he concludes 
that the only way of discharging this duty may prove to be a continuance 
of British rule. But it js equally arguable that the best hope of inducing 
Congress and the Moslem League to work out a peaceful compromise 
lies in our setting a definite limit to our occupation of India. For the 
Congress leaders must be aware that, if left to fend for themselves, they 
would have no reliable army or police force at their disposal with which 
1 coerce a recalcitrant minority. And assuming that we stay on in India, 
as Mr. Nicholson proposes, would we not be encouraging a resumption of 
widespread anti-British violence? Indian nationalism is a fact, whether 
we like it or not, and a desire to see the end of British rule is by no 
means confined to Congress supporters—theugh it probably leaves a large 
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THE EDITOR 


part of the population unmoved. Nor is there any evidence to show th 
by prolonging our occupation of India we should make final agreemen 
between the Indian parties more likely. 

I suggest that the right policy for the British Government to pursye 
would be to inform the Security Council that Britain will complete the 
evacuation of India by such-and-such a date, regardless of whether agree. 
ment has by then been reached on the constitutional issue or not ; that, 
unless such agreement is reached, India wll be plunged into a state of 
anarchy for which Indians themselves must bear full responsibility; tha 
Britain will continue, even after evacuation, to assist the people of India 
in every way possible (e.g., by economic aid) to work out their own salva- 
tion. This course would, I believe, find wide support in this county, 
particularly amongst British troops who served in India during the war; 
it would also convince other nations, as many are not yet entirely con- 


vinced, that British policy towards India is net inspired by selfish 
considerations, The course recommended by Mr. Nicholson would 
incidentally have precisely the opposite effect—Yours truly. 

48 Rochester Row, S.W.1. E. P. Wricut, 


GERMAN P.O.W.s 


Sir,—Having recently spent some days in a Nazi youth re-education camp, 
and talked with many prisoners, I can confirm much of what your corre- 
spondents say about the imperfections of the screening process. On the 
other hand, it is fair to point out that the introduction of this process 
was itself originally an advance. It followed the justified protests against 
non-segregation of Nazis and anti-Nazis, which had in some camps led 
to organised terrorism by the former. Some such classification must 
surely be attempted, unless we are to take the defeatist view that no 
distinction can be drawn between an active or impenitent Nazi and a 
genuine anti-Nazi. Like many other advances and concessions, unfor- 
tunately, screening has produced its own crop of anomalies. 

The chief difficulty seems to be that the interrogators (who, inevitably, 
vary in quality, in insight, and in knowledge of Germans and _ their 
language) are too few and are under some pressure (again quite naturally, 
in view of the policy of expediting the repatriation of prisoners in the A 
and B categories) to get quick results. They can, legitimately, work fairly 
quickly with the more obviously simple peasant types, grading them B 
(“ grey,” or politically neutral). Delays arise when they interview prisoners 
with pronouncedly Nazi records, who are just clever enough to have 
acquired some of the jargon of democracy. It is perhaps in attempting 
to assess the genuineness of such conversions that some of the less adept 
interrogators have asked questions of the type to which exception is rightly 
taken by your prisoner correspondents. 

If the re-educational experiment is as important as I believe it may be, 
the Control Office would seem to have a claim to a high priority on the 
scarce suitable manpower. Interrogators should be patient, unhurried 
and imaginative, remembering that most of the young C and C+ prisonets 
were ordinary combatant troops (not concentration-camp guards), neces- 
sarily pro-Nazi by indoctrination since childhood, and that not much is 
occurring at present in Germany to make democracy overwhelmingly 
attractive to them. It may even be that those who do not answer too 
glibly, and are troubled by doubts and conflicts, are potentially—with the 
gallant company of real anti-Nazis among their seniors—the best citizens 
of the future Germany.—Yours truly, Tom DRrIBERG. 

Flouse of Commons. ° 


Sir,—The letter from “German P.O.W.” in your issue of January 3:d 
must have struck a deep chord of sympathy among many readers; 1% 
least among those like myself who, if fate had worked differently, might 
now be in German prison camps, possibly suffering worse treatment, The 
present demand for the return of German prisoners to their own land 
springs from our best instincts of humanity, and on those grounds its 
justice cannot be questioned. Unhappily we are not confronted by a 
simple choice between good and evil. The issue is complicated by 
opposing factors, such as the need for man-power both here and in 
Germany, shortages of food and accommodation and many others. How- 
ever strong feeling may be, only the Cabinet possesses the necessary 
information on which to base a decision. 

“German P.O.W.” says that anti-British feeling is increasing among 
German prisoners. That is unfortunate, but is it really relevant? Could 
they be more anti-British than they were when the Luftwaffe was bomb- 
ing London, when the Kriegsmarine was engaged in unrestricted U-bvat 
warfare and when the Wehrmacht was marching against England? It 
may be said that the war is over and the problem now is to create new 
and better relations. Certainly that is the problem. But the issue which 
dominates all others is that of security. We must ask ourselves whether 
the Germans have given up the ideas of racial superiority and military 
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SPECTATOR, 


conquest which Hitler fanned into a white heat cf destruction. Other 
German prisoners have said: “ There are 80 million of us. We shall 
win in the end” or produced @ snapshot cf young scns with the words, 
“ They will succeed where we fciled.” We are living in a fool’s paradise 
if we believe this persistent spirit to be dead 

Germany is in ruins. But scme cf her industries are being restered, 
inevit to make her self-supperting; her scientists are still active, 
busily employed by the victorious Powers ; despite territorial losses, a 


THE 


bly 


coherent Reich remains which will net forget its old frontiers. These are 
no grounds for keeping German priscners here. But the safety of 
Europe does require that our humanitarian feelings should not again 


allow a beaten Germany to rebuild her military power, as we did after 


1918. Has that lesson really been learned?—Yours faithfully, 
rr Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. Guy HAabDLey. 
PARLIAMENT AND CHURCH 
Sir.—Will you allow me a word in reference to your paragraph on 


Parlianient and Church, in your issue of December 27th ? Most of us 
would be found to share your regret that there should be any considerable 
opposition to The Incumbents (Discipline) Measure, 1946. The “ Parson’s 
Freehold,” a monopoly without parallel elsewhere in the world, is amazing 
enough, but its possession by certain types of clergymen might well cause 
the tears of angels. Nevertheless, some of us cannot go w-th you in your 
suggestion that in such matters Parliament should confine itself to a formal 
imprimatur. You write: “The real question at issue is whether the 
domestic affairs of the Church are to be ordered by the Church’s own 
institutions or by Parliament.” ‘The answer is that in all such matters 
the Established Church is entirely under the control of the State, and that, 
so long as establishment remains, it must be so. That is not just an 
individual opinion, but a fact wr:t large in history. Miss Cecilia M. Ady, 
awn ardent member of the Episcopalian Church, in her adm:rable book, 
The English Church, states the reality in unequivocal terms : “ Every 
aspect of the government of the Church of England bears the marks of its 
subordination to the State. Its officers, its councils, its laws and its 
property are alike subject to the principle laid down in the Act of 
Supremacy of 1559. 

It should be noted : (1) That 


” 


“The Church of England” consists of 
the Episcepalian denomination, plus Establishment. (2) That what 
Parliament controls is not “ The Church,” but “ The Established Church.” 
The control is simply the operation of the conditions upon which the 
English Episcopal Church continues to avail itself of the “ privileges and 
emoluments ” of Establishment. Should the ecclesiastical hegemony and 
estate, arbitrarily conveyed to the Episcopalians, be surrendered or with- 
drawn, the clergy would be free to follow their own predilections, with 
Mo restraint except that imposed by laymen of their Church. (3) The 
terms of Establishment were determined by an Act of Parliament in 1662, 
and only by an Act of Parliament can they be changed, either as a whole 
er in anv perticular. The audacicus challenge to Parliament made by 
the Archbishop of York, in h’s proposal that it should abandon its historic 
and fundamental function in favour of the Speaker, the Lord Chancellor 
and the King, almost takes one’s breath away.—Yours faithfully, 
Oaktree, West End, March, C mbs ROWLAND D. LLoyp. 


THE GREEK LEFT WING 


Richard Capell’s letter on Greece in your issue of December 
; inaccurate in more than one respect. He says that the present 
Greek Parliament represents about 70 per cent. of the electorate. But 
according to the Allied Observers only 1,105,510 votes were cast by an 
adult male population of 2,032,000. Thus the percentage of the electorate 
who voted was just over 50 per cent., which is just over 25 per cent. of the 
tota! adult population. The fact that the present Parliament is unrepre- 
sentative is also borne out by the public declarations of the Liberal 
Premier, Sofoulis, before the election, that a fair election was impossible 
owing to the Right-wing terror. 

Mr. Capell accuses Mr. Harold Nicolson and Mr. Sofianopoulos of being 


Sir 


a7rt 


Mr 


“inexact” in referring to “the Centre Left-wing parties as having 
boycetted the elections of last spring.” But it is Mr. Capell who is 


inexact. The elections were boycotted by all parties to the left of the 
Sofoulis Liberals, and at least 13 members of the Government resigned 
prior to the elections, calling on their parties to abstain. Not one of these 
Ministers was a Communist. On the question of the fulfilment of the 
Varkiza Agreement, the fact is that specific quantities of arms were 
mentioned in the agreement and were surrendered by the Left as agreed. 
But an amnesty was also agreed upon at Varkiza which, as the British 
Legal Mission has pointed out, has never been operated. 

Finally, as to the reasons for Mr. Sofianopoulos’s resignation after San 
Francisco: On his return to Greece he stated both privately and publicly 
that a broad coalition government was essential to solve Greece’s internal 
When he found that there was no intention to 


and external problems 
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form such a government, and that the Varkiza Agreement was being 
systematically violated by the Government itself, he resigned in protest.— 
Yours, &c., T. DoGanis (London Correspondent of the E.A.M. Press). 

12 Mickleham Gardens, Twickenham, Middlesex. . 


TRAINING AREAS 


Sir,—It is common knowledge that many of the wildest and most beauti- 
ful parts of the English countryside are about to be despoiled and closed 
to the public on a scale far larger than ever befcre, chiefly for the purpose 
of military training. Examples of places threatened or already occupied 
are parts of Dartmoor, Purbeck, the Pembrckeshire coast, Coquetdale 
in Northumberland and areas close to Ullswater and Coniston Water ; 
This represents a serious inrcad on the 
public’s opportunities for recreation. The need cf the Services for 
large training-areas cannot be denied, but it is surely unjustifiable to 
retain in peace-time the 1842 Act whereby the Services can seize land 
secretly and without control by Parliament. The Prime Minister’s 
prom:se to permit a public enquiry in such cases is welcome but does 
not go nearly far enough. The enquiry would only take place after a 
Departmental decision had already been made, and in any event would 
lead to the problem being treated piecemeal. It is useless to fight each 
case separately ; for all we know, the liberation of part of Dartmoor, 
say, may merely result in fresh encroachments on the Lake District or 
elsewhere. The only reasonable course is to plan for the country as a 
whole. If some of our open spaces must be sacrificed, let us have a 
veice in deciding what can best be spared. For instance, there are parts 
of Central Wales and Eastern Scotland which could probably be taken 
w:th little objection frem anyone. 

Althcugh the Minister of Town and Country Planning is sympathetic, 
his tutory are inadequate and he is not of Cabinet rank, 
As Lord Cranborne has. suggested, what is wanted is a Joint Select 
Cemmittee of beth Houses empowered to assess and integrate the needs 
of the three Services, and to weigh the resulting claims against those 
of the public interest. Further, it is essential that all the claims should be 
presented and considered together ; the Services should not keep asking 
for mere. May I ask all of your readers who are interested in the 
countryside to exert any influence they possess to bring such a Com- 
mittee into being and to abrogate the provisicns of the 1842 Act ?— 
Yours faithfully, G. C, Curtis. 

University College, London. 


AN INFORMED ELECTORATE 


Smr,.—Twice this century Britain, with all in the world more or less 
depending on her, has been saved by the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
It is a pity that the public has not the least idea of its opinion about 
India teday. Here Parliament, with its discinlined party system con- 
cerned mainly with home projects, falls down. Personal judgement 
within a party on heme affairs is fostered and fortified by full acquain- 
these affairs in the Members’ own lives and those of their 
constituents. In Indian affairs this only operates in the case of a very 
few ; otherwise it is second-hand, and often a bad second-hand. It is 
what the army calls “follow the band,” not reasoned faith. It may be 
that fidelity abcut “secrets” often is far frem good for humanity. The 
Khoja, disliking the trouble of sermons, asked the people, “Do you 
know what I want to say ? ” and, trying to catch him, they said, “ Some 
of us do.” Then he said, “ Well, those who know can tell these who 
don’t.” Scmeboedy should fill the gap.—Yours, &c., 
Furze Bank, Budleigh Salterton. O. 


A ROOM AT AN INN 


Sir,—Readers of your challenging article, No Room at the Inn, may be 
interested to know that in Liverpool a piece of the “creative work” 
for which Michael Gedge is longing is being done and we are hoping 
that it is the firsteof many such experiments. A woman teacher who 
has been serving for several years in the school attached to a large 
institution for such children as the writer describes and which belongs 
to the Locat Education Authority long ago decided that these children, 
however well their physical needs are catered for, are losing their 
birthright. After endless research she and her good friends, who have 
unbounded faith in her, have acquired a medium-sized house, and 
there she is to establish Peacehaven Family Home in the near future, 
She will’admit two or three babies and toddlers of both sexes at first, 
and as they grow more will join them to make a growing family of 
not more than twelve. This will be their home for life if they desire it. 
Various friends belonging to her church will be their uncles and aunts, 

There will be a Christian atmosphere in the home, and when members 
of the family are old enough they will be allowed to choose their own 
religious denomination. This venture has the blessing of the Home. 
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Office and the Liverpool Council of Social Service and deserves all 
the support we can give it. But imitation is the sincerest form of 
fiattery.—Yours &c., SOPHIE BLACKBURN. 
Women’s Organisations Committee, 
Liverpool Council of Social Service, 
11, Valescourt Road, Liverpool, 12 


RED LIGHT FROM COAL 


Sir,—The red light as it affects us nationally is in all conscience suffi- 
qaently depressing ; when seen internationally it may well be alarming. 
The less our coal, the greater the demand for oil. In the past the 
protection of our sea lanes has more than once nearly proved too great 
a task. If, in the future, they are to be extended by hundreds of miles 
of pipe-lines, the task may well exceed our powers. With the dis- 
appearance of our export trade in coal the need of oil in the former 
receiving countries must proportionately increase. A survey of the 
international position in respect of these two vital materials, if given 
wide publicity, might at least sharpen the spur to production.— Yours 
faithfully, JOHN DRAKE. 
Woodfield, Kidderminster. 


BRISTOL’S P.R.O. 


Sir,—It is a pity that Janus, before condemning so severely the deci- 
sion of Bristol City Council to appoint a Public Relations Officer, did not 
turn up the files—for there he would have found that Bristol was merely 


following the advice given in The Spectator of June Ist, 1945. “ The 
lack of public interest in local government,” you wrote then, “is 
one of the most serious administrative defects in this country. . .. Just as 


Public Relations Officer, so it 
. .. Local government 
Publicity issued from 


every Government department has its 
should be in the case of every major local authority. 
has become the weak spot in our democracy. 
within, and free criticism directed from without, could go far to stimulate 
the interest that is at present so widely lacking.” 

It is to be hoped that Bristol and the many other city, borough, county, 
and even rural councils which, by the appointment of public relations 
or information officers, are to-day seeking to establish “an active partner- 
ship between the citizen, the councillor, and the local government officer, 
working together in the interest of the community ” will heed the advice 
you gave eighteen months ago and disregard that which Janus gives 
today.— Yours faithfully, ALEC Spoor, Public Relations Officer 

[Janus writes My paragraph was not concerned primarily with the 
appointment of a Public Relations Officer, which may be a very good 
thing, but with the functions attributed to him, such as “revision of 
editorials ” and the compilation of a list of persons receiving paying guests. ] 


HOW TO FALL OUT OF A WINDOW 


Sir.—It would appear that the answer given to the question in your 
general knowledge test, concerning the “defenestration” of Prague is 
misleading in one respect. Although the two Catholic Regents, Martinitz 
and Slavata, together with their secretary, fell from a height of about sixty 
feet, not one of them was killed. It is said that as Martin.tz was pro- 
pelled towards the window he called on the Virgin Mary to save him. 
One of the onlookers, hearing this, said: “Let us see whether his Mary 
will help him,” and was forced to add a moment later: “By God, his 
Mary has helped him.”—Yours faithfully, PHILIP SHELBOURNE. 
Redruth, Rydens Road, Walton-on-Thames. 

S1r,—I enjoyed your general knowledge competition, and it is with great 
regret that I have to take you to task for having murdered the two ministers 
whose defenestration opened the tragedy of the Thirty Years War. In 
fact the two gentlemen, Count William Slavata and Jaroslav Martinitz, 





did not lose their life as the result of 
which was widely hailed 


their unfortunate experience, a fact 
but was simply due to the opportune 
vhere the two men landed.—Yours 


R. Aris. 


iS a miracle, 
presence of a heap of dung at the spot 
faithfully, 

25 Ludlow Way, N.2. 


STRAYING ANIMALS 


Sir.—As it Janus’s amusing note upon this matter in 
your issue of December 20th may mislead the unwary, I venture to point 
out that while, as decided by the House of Lords, the owner of the 
horse in question was under no obligation to fence it in from the highway, 
in from his neighbour’s 


Having regard 


is possible that 





he would have been under an obligation to fence it 
land. This has been so decided by a long line of cases. 


to the revolution in the use of the highway created by the motor in 
modern times, the correction of this odd anomaly might well be the 
subject of future highway legislation ——Your obedient servant, 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mail, S.W. 1. 


W. REEVE WALLACE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


MostT country people have felt satiric on the subject of imported eggs 
—much bragged about—and the starving of home-bred poultry ; but 
the worst of the matter has hardly been expressed. My county’s farms 
took particular pride in keeping up the best poultry strains during the 
war in order to distribute the virtue after the war; and they were 
very successful in this, only to be defeated in the peace. When asking 
for my usual supply of pullets—which have always kept my household 
in plentiful supply—I received the following lament: “ You will no 
doubt know that the Ministry has discontinued allocation of foodstuffs 
hitherto issued to breeders to enable them to breed pullets for sale to 
domestic poultry-keepers. In addition, feeding-stuffs available to breeders 
for the rearing of their own replacement stock have been cut, and it is 
extremely doubtful if they will be able to rear pullets for domestic 
poultry-keepers during 1947. As matters are at the moment, we very 
reluctantly have to refuse orders.” This means that the stock itself 
will suffer; and it will take not one year but many years to restore 
the former quality. The Government's policy in this regard destroys 
the very core of future as well as present productive capacity. 


Finch Fidelity 

How faithful year after year are certain birds to certain places! 
Last week a very earnest observer of birds called on me and said that 
he had been watching a small group of hawfinches. I responded by 
saying that the species were always to be found in winter at the edge 
of an old rectory garden some two miles away from my house ; and 
described the trees that they haunted. He said: “That was the exact 
place where I saw them.” The young observer had been away from 
England (in Africa and Palestine) since the beginning of the war. My 
view was the hawfinches were attracted by the seed of some hornbeams, 

tree that flourishes thereabouts. His view was that yew-berries were 
the lure. Most birds like yew-berries, especially missel-thrushes. Haw- 
finches, in my experience, have few rivals in their search for the “ keys” 
of the hornbeam. 


Homewards 


Instances abound of the homing instinct of various animals, of 
dogs, cats and even horses. As a boy I rode a pony that would 
always take me straight home if the hunt left me stranded in an unknown 
spot. As for dogs, a dozen examples of their skill in orientation recur 
This week a neighbour has been astonished at a like sense in a ram. 
It was bought by a farmer and seemed content enough in its new 
quarters, but presently escaped and made its way without apparent 
difficulty back to its old home some four or five miles away. Such 
a sense is, however, not uncommon in sheep. On the fells in the 
North-West the flocks of Herdwicks nurse such an affection for their 
own fells, beyond which they do not habitually stray, that the custom 
has become general of selling the sheep—at a fixed rate—with any farm 
that is sold. Besides this, many individual instances are quoted of a 
single sheep that has been sold returning at the first opportunity to 
its old haunts This directional gift—as in migratory birds—is 
certainly not dependent on the recollection of any landmark. Whence 
is it derived ? Some native tribes, as in Australia, seem to have a 
share in the instinct. 


In the Garden 


Many of those who grow 
think, agree with a farmer correspondent of mine—he is incidentally 
ninety years old and so of some experience—that the later the variety 
the better; and for this reason he deplores the absence of “ British 
Queen,” which remains perhaps the British Queen. It may be a month 
later than, for example, “ Royal Sovereign,” and is hardly ever touched 
by frost when other varieties are blacked out. Such is an Essex 
experience, among others. Yet the variety has been allowed almost to 
disappear. To quote a professional grower: “I have tried vainly to get 
some Queens since I came here; the last reply I had was a laconic 
“No British Queens. They are extinct..” Are they? If so, “it is but 
hadn’t ought to be.” The only reason for their disapnearance is the 
absurd, almost suicidal, aestheticism of the great British public. It has 
destroyed the flavour of bread by demanding it bleached and the flavour 
of cider by demanding it clear. British Queen is a pink berry, often 
with a green tip; and though more agreeable to the palate has been 
quite knocked out by berries of a uniform crimson. Such is the 
allegation. W. Beach THOMAS 


strawberries for pleasure or profit will, I 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Abbey Theatre Echoes 


Edited by Lennox Robinson. 





Lady Gregory’s Journals, 1916-1930. 
(Putnam. 18s.) 


THIS is a large book, but we are warned that three times as much 
remains unpublished. No kind of writing is more difficult for an 
editor to put into shape than the matter which we call memoirs. 
A person doesn’t have to note down jottings about himself. He 
or she has a memory, and knows those personal matters so well 
that almost one might be too bored to bother about salvaging them. 
The “born writer” will, of course, salvage anything, for if it is 
truly “personal” to him he knows that it is equally personal to 
every person of his caste. On the whole, memoirs tend to be about 
other people, and, on the whole, these jottings are as trustworthy 
as any other forms of gossip or scandal or egoism may be. The 
problem of an editor of memoirs isn’t really what to leave out, 
fer he knows immediately that he must leave out all that is dis- 
oblig-ng to anyone whatever, and all that is really critical of living 
or recently dead people and artists. The living artist does not 
want criticism ; he wants praise. What remains when so much is 
taken away is about one-third of the total matter, and that is 
exactly as interesting as one-third of any matter can be, unless the 
writer is as certainly present in the matter as the personages men- 
tioned are absent. 

Lennox Robinson has done his editorial work of deciding what 
to put in and what to leave out with so great skill that something 
of a portrait of Lady Gregory does run oc amble through these 
pages, but I and you, folk of the period, shall never know what she 
really thought of Synge and Yeats, of Gogarty and O’Casey, or of 
and curious company of Abbey Theatre dramatists and 
players. She had certain adoreations. She adored her son and his 
children, and of him she notes, “ With all the anguish of Robert’s 
death I have lost my one great fear of losing his affection. Now 
is nothing that could hurt me so much to dread.” The 
novelist reading such a note must think: “Which of us would 
wish to trot out our world with a hanker-at-the-heart like that ? ” 
And again she notes, “I passionately wish for the children’s love and 
their happiness.” 


the great 


ali 


there 


And again, “ Love, the solution of life, of living in heaven while 
on earth, I seem to grasp it sometimes: it would set everything right 
if I could feel to all as I do to, say, Richard.” In 1930 she notes, 
“This is my bithday, my 78th. . . . And although that cold caught 
in Dublin has turned to a cough I am wonderfully well .. . sleep 
well, eat very little; no meat, porridge and a slice of bread tor 
reakfast.”. There are little stories of the Bernard Shaws, whom 
She greatly liked. This one, and its heroine, is very pleasant. 
“G.B.S. said how troublesome Mrs. Campbell had grown: he i.ad 
three times at rehearsal to send her out of the theatre, and the 
other actors didn’t like the way she treated them, telling one that 
no one with such a face as his had any business on the stage.” 
If you had ever met Mrs. Campbell you would recognise that Shaw 
was a very brave man. 
readable pieces in this book. Lady Gregory 
was a sympathetic soul. She preferred liking people and things 
to disliking them, and she loved being liked; she would meet any 
more than half way, and then fall in love with it. She had 
h to resolve. Everything may have seemed a problem or a 
| nge. She was a little woman and she had to act like a big 
me. She had a stammer, and she had to make speeches ; she had 
ll, comely talent, and she had to double this in size and in 
icance. She adored her family, her house and her garden, 
nd she had to love her country and its population and its politics. 
We all, perhaps, have to do as much, but we don’t all, perhaps, 
manage to do it as largely and continuously as she did. And then 
there were the Lane pictures, to which a whole section of this 
book is given; and the rising; and the civil war—dreadful things, 
all! ; the Lane pictures, perhaps, the dreadfullest. She took more 
then her part in all this and these. And thereupon there was th: 
Abbey Theatre, the love of her life, indeed. She had to take as 
they came a Synge, a Yeats, an O’Casey, a Robinson, and a few 
dozen other-such, and therewith a couple of Fays and a couple of 
Allgoods, and half a hundred others of the good, the not-good and 
the no-good, and she cou'd seem to love the lot, even when she had 
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to sack them—or could she? We don’t know what the unpublished 
part of her journals says about any of them. God be with thie 
days, if ever there were such days, when you didn’t have to love 
anything except your grub, and your kids, and your kirk, and 
bas i n-Eireann. * JAMES STEPHENS. 


This 


The Purpose of Parliament. 
10s. 6d.) 

SEVERAL good books on Parliament have appeared lately—an indica- 
tion possibly of increased public interest in that venerable institution 
—and this is one of them. In addition to his eight years’ experience 
as a Member of the House of Commons, Mr. Quintin Hogg knows 
a good deal more about Parliamentary history and constitutional law 
than most men, and can therefore claim special qualifications for 
the authorship of a book which might perhaps have been more aptly 
entitled “The Practice” than “The Purpose” of Parliament. 
Everything that is needed for the common man’s understanding of 
the instrument by which he is governed is here—including a good 
deal that the common man probably never knew before. He prob- 
ably never knew, for example, the precise occasion when the term 
“His Majesty’s Opposition ” was first used; he will know now if 
he reads Mr. Hogg. His ideas, moreover, about things he did know 
may be substantially modified in some respects. About Kingship, 
which Americans so rarely quite understand, Mr. Hogg has much 
that is suggestive to say. This, for instance: 

“They [Americans] think of this island as a monarchy ruled over by 
right of birth and not election, and for life and not a period. It is 
not; it is a republic with a hereditary President, who is clothed with 
majesty and pomp precisely because he is the beloved symbol of his 
people and their humble lives, and is stripped of real power precisely 
because he is so much beloved that he cannot be brought into 
controversy. 

That perhaps explains in part why the monarchy stands as firm under 
a Labour Government as it ever has under others much more deeply 
committed to support of throne and altar. 

But what is important in the case of so good a Parliamentarian 
as Mr. Hogg is his view of present trends and their outcome. That 
the House of Commons has lost some of its authority, owing partly 
to the increasing domination of the Cabinet, partly to the growth of 
delegated legislation, partly to other causes, he does not deny, and 
he utters a just warning that though Parliament has broadened down 
from precedent to precedent, yet remained essentially the same, it 
does not follow that that will always be so. Changes are continucus ; 
some have taken place even since the manuscript of this book went 
to the printer ; more and more Bills are going upstairs to Standing 
Committees, fewer and fewer staying on the floor of the House. 
Control of the Executive by the House is on the whole weakening. 
Mr. Hogg quotes Disraeli’s Sidonia as predicting the doom of Parlia- 
mentary power, following the decom of the power of King, Barons, 
and Church, but uncertain whence and in what form “the Great 
Consumer ” may emerge. On that Mr. Hogg comments: 

“The Great Consumer is the Executive, fortified by the Civil Ser- 
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vice, whose devoted efforts an Opposition, however talented, cannot 
command; re-nforced by the control of the time of Parliament; armed 
with the weapon of Dissolution; in undisputed control of the party 
machine of the dom_nant political organism of the House of 
Commons.” 
Thet may be true, and largely is, yet it is possible that that Great 
Co..-umer may do no more in a hundred years than Sidonia’s did ; 
Parliament has a wondcriul vitality. 

It must be added that an excellent book is rather badly marred 
by loose writing and misprints (“a permanent statistic” for “a 
permanent statute”; “it is yet time” for “it is yet true”; “ibe 
B.B.C. ts always scrupulously careful to select their speakers ”) and 
the quotation with which Mr. Hogg effectively closes an argument 
and his book—* Except the Lord keep the city the watchman waketh 
but in vain”—is not improved by the substitution of “ watcheth” 
for “ waketh.’ WiILson Harris. 


Light Over Germany ? 

The Rebirth of the German Church. By Stewart Herman, with an 
introduction by Martin Nieméller. (S.C.M. 10s. 6d.) 
“THis is not a Poor Germany Book . . . written either to insist 
that the German people are better than you may have thought, or 
to belabour for the satisfaction of the * All Germans are Nazis’ 
school the popular thesis that they are even worse than was 
imagined.” ‘The author’s disclaimer is as justified as any account of 
life in post-war Germany can hope to be. Dr. Herman has unique 
qualifications for writing this book. He was in charge of the 
American Lutheran Church in Berlin from 1936 to 1942 ; and within 
a month of the Allied entry into Berlin he was back again and 
“spent the next months travelling by jeep, command car, army 
sedan, train and plane all over the prostrate country. In hundreds 
of instances I was the first civilian to reach various German Church- 
men with news of the outside world.” Beside innumerable personal 
contacts, he had access to many important papers, some of which 
are made available in this volume. The narrative is cool, shrewd and 
remarkably free from “ parson’s English.” Moreover, the writer makes 
lavish use of documents which reveal better than anything else 
could the different German and Allied “ types.” There could be no 
better expression of the widespread “tough guy” attitude than the 
circular sent to German Churchmen who asked for the return of their 
bells (page 110): 

‘To ask for the return of your bells, freely given while so many 
stolen bells remain to be restored, appears to be an act of effrontery 
of which only a German cculd be capable to propose the use of 
transport for moving such ecclesiastical luxuries appears to be an 
act of callousness of which again only a German could be capable. 
The partial silence of your church tower may usefully serve as a 
reminder to the parishioners and yourself of your own personal guilt.” 

The prime importance of the book lies in the full and documented 
justification of Dr. Herman’s statement that despite all apostasy and 
weakness the German Church “constituted the only significant and 
persistent record of resistance to Adolf Hitler.” Its second claim to 
attention is that it gives an invaluable picture of the complexity of the 
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German Church situation during and after the Nazis. Those who 
have naively thought of a mass of black Nazi Christians and white 
“ Confessional heroes ” will need to check their romanticism and face 
an intricate and ever-changing historical pattern. Moreover, in all 
periods of history persecution has brought grave strains and stresses 
—what Mr. Churchill profoundly called the “diseases of defeai "~ 
and these are evident today. When Dr. Herman tells us that “ the 
last vestiges of the influence of the ‘German Christians’ upon 

-hurch affairs have been eliminated ” we wonder if he has not been 
too optimistic ; whether the judgement can square with the continued 
presence of Bishop Marahrens, with some pertinent criticisms made 
by Karl Barth this autumn, and some bold utterances of younger 
clergy in Wiirttemberg and Berlin. The third value of the book is 
that it gives proper place to the presentation of the “Confessing 
Church” as a “movement of penitence” and to the effect of the 
historic pronouncement of the whole Evangelical Church in October, 
1945. In what is known as the Stuttgart Declaration the Council of 
Twelve leaders of the Church (all of them confessors, most of them 
gaol-birds) confessed coram deo and to the delegates of the World 
Council of Churches that they were bound with their whole people 
“in a solidarity of guilt,” and that despite all their protests against 
the Nazis they “ accused themselves ” for not witnessing more boldly. 

Dr. Herman gives an able account of the misunderstandings and 
opposition aroused by the Declaration, but readers should know that 
the clue to the debate between Kar! Barth and Professor Thielecks 
and the December declaration of the German Free Churches is that 
these events follow the Stuttgart Declaration. When that declara- 
tion was made the Bishop of Chichester said: “ That is unconditional 
repentance.” The unfortunate effect of our own Archbishop's 
message of November is that it appeared to ignore that, declaration, 
while Bishop Wurm’s dignified reply provoked only the cheap sneers 
of a B.B.C. broadcast entitled Wurming his way and a letter from 
the British Council of Churches of which the less said the better. 

In the interests of historical accuracy it may be said that the 
German Methodist Bishop Melle did not attend the great Ecumenical 
service described—the German Free Churches went off to a huddle 
of their own—nor did the Bishop of Chichester speak from the 
pulpit. Dr. Herman’s grim closing chapters deal with physical 
happenings, needs and relief work. They are precisely documented 
and should be widely known. The accident (in this connection) of 
the Allied military victory put the leaders of the Church struggle 
into the saddle. Can they stay there? Can the profound and 
passionate penitence of Niemdller and his friends impress the call to 
repentance on a German Church provided just now with a thousand 
excuses for evading the challenge? Can the resistance which pro- 
duced prophetic figures produce inspired statesmen? Above all, can 
the German Church get its message across the gulf which separates 
all Christendom from the common life of modern man? Something 
may depend on the behaviour of English Christians, on their ability 
to think and act rationally, compassionately, urgently. Dr. Herman’s 
book is emphatically not one to be enjoyed or scoured for sermon 
fodder ; we may hope that all who read it will have a bad time. 
Probst Griiber once said that the fate of the German people depends 
on their learning the connection between the two phrases: “Give 
us this day our daily bread,” and “Forgive us our trespasses.” It 
now seems that on the Allies learning the same lessons must depend, 
not how history will judge them, but whether there will be any 
history from which to judge. GorRDOoN Rupp. 


Medieval to Modern 


The Wealth of England from 1496 to 1760. By G. N. 
(Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


THe Home University Library has launched in its time a notable 
fleet of pocket battleships. Onz need cite only the names of some 
of its past contributors—Dr. Gilbert Murray (fellow-editor to 
Professor Clark), Professor Laski, Lytton Strachey, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, Professcr A. N. Whitehead. It is perhaps rather surprising 
that the history section shold have lacked hitherto an economic 
approach. This lack has, in Professor Clark’s book, been resqund- 
ingly remedied. Professor Clark covers a limited period; from 
what can conveniently, if without strict logical justification, be called 
the end of the Middle Ages to what can with similar qualifications 
be called the beginning of the industrial revolution. This demarca- 
tion limits his usefulness to the student with a syllabus in mind; 
but it enables him, with his small space and at a ridiculously low 
price, to give something of a treat to the general reader bent on 
instruction and intellectual stimulus. 


Clark. 
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“ An excellent biography.” 


Keith Feiling 
THE LIFE OF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
** Full, fair, lucid and well composed . . . it can certainly 
claim to be the most authoritative statement yet pub- 


lished, or likely to be published, upon Chamberlain’s 
attitude of mind ... It is more than anoflicial biography; 


it is an important contribution to historical literature.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily Telegraph. 25s. 


Anne-Marie Walters 
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This treat consists not only ia the thorough and up-to-date 
scholarship with which the facts are presented, but in the steady 
contact which the reader maintains with the historian himself and 
his original sources. Here, says Professor Clark, the evidence is 
good ; we can say, “ This happened.” Here it is indirect ; we can 
confidently infer, we cannot categorically state. Here it is frankly 
unreliable, but we can make a reasonable conjecture. Here we 
can only indulge in a stimulating guessing game, harmless so long 
as we realise what we are doing. This sort of thing, if badly done, 
can be hideously confusing to the layman. There are times when 
Professor Clark fails to avoid cenfusion. (The argument on popula- 
tion at the turn of the sixteenth century is a case in point.) But 
on the whole he handles this side of his task—a side which one 
generally finds neglected—with remarkable deftness. 

His chronological method also has a certain novelty. He takes, as 
it were, four “stills” of English economic life; in 1496, in 1572, 
in 1662 and in 1760. We are given, for each of these years, a picture 
of how people farmed, wrought and traded; of their diet, their 
clothes, their houses ; of the towns and villages and the transport 
which linked them; of their social distinctions and to a certain 
extent of their political institutions ; and of the position of England 
in the contemporary world. On each of these “stills” there follows 
an account of the developments which produced it. There could 
hardly be a more effective device for the combination of vividness 
and clarity in the marsnalling of’ a vast volume of facts. 

It is the more to be regretted that this clarity of exposition is 
not matched by an equal clarity of style. Professor Clark’s language 
is ungraceful, and he sometimes seems to be uncertain whether he 
is addressing a cultivated general audience, instructing novices 
completely unversed in intellectual habits, or summarising an 
abstruse academic paper intended for fellow-specialists. But, after 
all, the combination of superlative expertise and the common touch 
is extremely rare. Honor CROOME. 


The Tasks of Democracy 
Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is mainly devoted to a survey of the problems that con- 
fronted the Governments of France, Germany, Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. in the period between 1932 and 1942. It was originally 
intended to serve as a supplement to the author’s well-known Theory 
and Practice of Modern Government. It can, however, be read 
independently as an analysis of the functions of democratic govern- 
ments and the tasks that lie before them. Dr. Finer’s main lesson 
appears to be “ Back to the individual.” It is not the class struggle 
that is the source of our troubles, but the individual’s ignorance 
and his incapacity to realise vividly the needs of others, especially 
those with whom he is not in immediate contact. Some method must 
be found to make people “concerned for each other’s fate though 
the whole world lies between them.” This concern cannot, Dr. 
Finer thinks, be based on a common faith or the acceptance ot 
common principles. Neither religion nor science can provide a unify- 
ing ideal sufficiently indisputable to bind men together. The only 
hope lies in recognising that there is no common faith and in draw- 
ing the social conclusions that follow from such recognition. The 
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most important of these, it appears, is the principle of reciprocity 
in freedom, that is, the principle that freedem for all is the neces- 
sary condition of freedom for cach. This, Dr. Finer admits, is a 
“cool, a stoic and a stumbling creed,” yet it is the only one. that 
will serve. , 

This position is difficult to accept. In the first place, it is very 
doubtful whether the notion of equal freedom can be psychologically 
potent to inspire real concern for others, or be justified philo- 
sophically, if we abandon the hope of agreement on ethical principles, 
Could we value freedom if we attached no value to the objects we 
wanted to be free to pursue? Could we feel real concern for the 
freedom of others if we had no respect for human personality as 
such? These questions cannot be answered if we begin by assuming 
that there are no principles to guide us save the principle that there 
are none. In the second place, Dr. Finer’s conception of freedom 
offers little guidance for positive action. The most difficult problems 
are those which are concerned with the belancing of one kind ol 
freedom against another, so as to secure the greatest freedom on the 
whole, and these problems cannot be resolved without some reference 
to a positive common good. “ Live and let live” is a good enough 
principle so far as it goes, but hardly enough to enable governments 
or individuals to deal satisfactorily with the complex issues that 
confront them today. 

Dr. Finer has an interesting discussion of the relation between 
economic equality and democracy. He argues that equality is not a 
simple principle, given once and for all, but requires reinterpreta- 
tion in the light of changing circumstances. In this sense, he thinks, 
democracy is fundamental and equality secondary, since it remains 
the task of governments to determine the meaning and limits of 
equality. The argument about priorities is, however, somewhat un- 
convincing. In Dr. Finer’s own view the principle of democracy 
is equal freedom, and it is arguable that in order to secure active 
participation by all in the tasks of government a imeasure of economic 
equality is a prerequisite. Perhaps, however, Dr. Finer’s point is 
that economic equality is, in itself, no guarantee of democracy. 

Dr. Finer’s survey of governmental activities in the decade follow- 
ing 1932 is lucid and well documented. He is at his best in refuting 
the charges of inefficiency often levelled against democratic forms 
of government, and in laying stress on the sense of individual respon- 
sibility and the need for a wider and deeper realisation of the mean- 
ing of democracy as a condition of its survival and improvement 

. Morris GINSBERG. 
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Famine of Quality 
Thoughts on Feeding. By L. J. Picton. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Witt this century of ours be known to posterity as the “ Age of 
Knowledge”? When we think of all the discoveries that have been 
made in our age we may feel we do live in a great era in the history 
of mankind. On the other hand, because we learn so fast we tend 
to forget the wisdom so laboriously acquired by our ancestors. In 
this remarkable book, Dr. L. J. Picton takes us to task ; as a crusader 
he reminds us firmly that what we remove from the earth should be 
returned to the earth if it is to cemain the rich and fertile source of 
life. Dr. Picton writes with confidence and vigour, drawing from a 
fund of lively and practical experience as a G.P. in a country dis- 
trict ; in addition, he was active among the group of men who pro- 
duced The Medical Testament of the Cheshire Panel Committee, 
which he now reprints in his book. This important document not 
only lists many of the common ailments caused by deficiencies in 
our national diet, but suggests how reforms may be made. 

Early in his long career, Dr. Picton came to realise the importance 
of food to man and beast. The truism that man eats to live was 
explored deeply, with the resultant conviction that quality is of 
primary importance in diet. He maintains that the way food is 
grown is a crucial factor in the health of nations, and cites Sir Robert 
McCarrison’s opinion on the people of the Hunza valley, who are 
“ unsurpassed in perfection of physique and in freedom from dis- 
ease,” in support of his argument. And since he believes quality 
rather than quantity or variety is the great essential for satisfactory 
metabolism, most of the modern systems of food-production come 
under his sharply critical examination. He pleads for a return to 
old-fashioned standards of excellence, and condemns the current 
veneration for the super-refinement and over-production of our basic 
foods. ‘ 

Among the existing evils he instances are chemical fertilisation, the 
rearing of dairy-stock and the milling of grain. Recent research has 
shown how easily the various vitamins and minerals are damaged of 
dispersed by modern methods of refrigeration and processing. Dr. 


Picton tells us faithfully what has taken place to the detriment of 
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of t’s long and historic editorship. Some extracts from Scott's 
a " s are also given. These include his views on the function of the 
= ournalist and the trends of modern newspaper ownership. A series of 
- his “ leaders *’ on the problems of peacemaking in 1919 has a remarkabl 
,, | caring on the s lar problems of the presen’ day. ' 
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health, and warns us of the general consequence, not only for our- 
selves, but for our children. He pleads eloquently: “To be normal 
is to be well. It implies that the individual shall have been brought 
into this world of good parents, untainted by disease and fed as 
Nature intended them to be. By that expression I do not imply that 
after infancy any limited scheme of dietary should be employed. I 
imply only that their food shall have followed the commonsense 
principles which we have discussed in this volume. Very much dis- 
ease and disorder flows from the simple shortages in the soil of the 
human seed-bed. I have tried to indicate that the whole hope of 
the future lies mainly in the replenishment both of that and of the 
actual soil of our fields. In olden times mistakes were abundant, but 
they were crude and elementary. We have reorganised mistakes of 
that sort and remedied them ; but our civilisation is overlaid, like a 
garden bed with ground ivy, by a network of trammelling, sophisti- 
cated methods in the handling of food, custom, and error, which 
choke and strangle the germination and development of that modest 
quality—normality—than which we ask nothing better.” 
JouHN HAMPSON. 


Aspects of Italian History 
Contemporary Italy: Its Intellectual and Moral Origins. By Count 
Carlo Sforza, (Frederick Muller. 15s.) 


Count SFORZA does justice neither to Italy nor to himself by con- 
fusing with one another what should have been two books, one 
about the intellectual history of Italy and the other his personal 
memoirs. He has many illuminating things to say about the de- 
velopment of Italy, throwing light particularly upon eighteenth- 
century Italy (which means little to many of us but Casanova and 
Goldoni), upon Arcadian improvisations which seem a little too 
unreal when we meet them in Corinne, and upon Metastasio. He 
shows us that the Arcadian period was important because it opened 
the Spanish prison-gates and let in fresh breezes from France which 
revivified Italy herself and helped to stimulate the nineteenth- 
century Risorgimento. ‘ 

When it comes to the twentieth century it is valuable to have the 
case for Giolitti stated by one who often worked with him and knew 
him well. Indignation against Giolitti’s political technique was one 
of the most powerful factors in bringing youthful enthusiasm to the 
support of D’Annunzio and then of Mussolini, and it is possible that 
in unjust tradition has been created. On the other hand, it would 
be interesting to know how far Professor Salvemini, who attacked 
him so fiercely from a liberal point of view, would today contest 
Count Sforza’s estimate of Giolitti. For students of post-Fascist 
Italy what Count Sforza has to say about the burning question of 
agrarian reform is probably most important. The problem is to 
some extent that of eighteenth-century France, for, as he emphasises, 
Italy has never had her 1789; the Risorgimento was political and 
the peasants indifferent or hostile to it. They remind him of China, 
“where religious traditions and religious indifference neutralise each 
other in daily life ; where the peasants are toilers equally stubborn 
and equally patient, too patient sometimes.” It is the same tale as 
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Carlo Levi told. And in connection with the question of the land 
Count Sforza gives us an interesting account of the birth in 1919 
of Don Sturzo’s Popular Party, whose agrarian programme will, it 
is to be hoped, at last be carried out by the Popolari of today, the 
Christian-Democrats, who at present dominate Government and 
Assembly. Don Sturzo’s belated return to Italy may help to sub- 
stantiate projects which have hitherto remained on paper. 

So much for Italy. Carlo Sforza himself has had a marvellously 
interesting life to look back upon. Though the gods loved him, he 
paid the price in many years’ exile ; certainly there were few of his 
eminent European contemporzries whom he did not encounter in 
one way. or another. He has the advantage of never having com- 
promised with Fascism, not even during its incognito period before 
Matteotti was murdered. His recollections, moreover, have a par- 
ticularly topical interest, since he had so much to do with the whole 
question of the Adriatic after the last war. He helped to negotiate 
the Rapallo settlement, which, had it not been for the Fascist dictator- 
ship, might have proved a relatively happy solution of the problem 
of Italo-Yugoslav rivalry before it was darkened by ideological, or 
should one say idiomatic, conflict. But when Count Sforza pub- 
lishes his memoirs more fully in England, may one beg him to find 
a translator who is familiar with the order of words in an English 
sentence, and who does not, for instance, use the word “ stem” as 
a verb meaning something quite different from what the Oxford 
Dictionary allows ? ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Problems of Commemoration 
By Arnold Whittick. 


Wuat do you think about war memorials ? An informal, and doubt- 
less inefficient, little public-opinion survey amongst my friends and 
acquaintances has revealed so general an opposition to the whole 
idea that I feel an accurate sounding of current opinion would be a 
valuable preliminary to future activity in this field. There is no 
doubt about it ; the war memorial—and in most people’s minds this 
connotes the product of 1914-18—is regarded with distaste and dis- 
quiet. The reasons for this mistrust, I thjnk, are several. Foremost, 
of course, is the utter lack of any aesthetic values in the majority of 
these inept and execrable monuments. The fact that they were 
practically mass-produced, in many cases by local monumental 
masons, and almost always supervised by the inevitable committee, 
precluded any real feeling or originality of conception. Their very 
ubiquity has lessened the tensions of their message. Another reason 
is to be found in the confusion that exists concerning the thing 
commemorated, and this has been accentuated in the past by ill- 
chosen inscriptions. The glories and virtues traditionally associated 
with war are unacceptable to a generation charging down the 
Gadarene slope to self immolation, and for some the memory of 
Hiroshima will make the smug and easy phrase sound a little brittle. 

And then again, materialism and parsimony demand a more prac- 
tical return than is provided by a memorial with no utilitarian pur- 
pose. Let us commemorate the dead, people say, by caring for the 
living. This view is almost universally held among all those I have 
questioned, and very sensible too, provided that the underlying 
motives can be sufficiently integrated in the texture of the memorial. 
Unfortunately this is rarely possible ; after a decade or two the 
Memorial Hall becomes the shilling-hop hall. And so? I do not 
pretend to know the answer. Among the more imaginative proposals 
that have been put forward is the suggestion fhat some of the bombed 
churches should be left, unrestored, in their present decorative and 
romantic state. More positive is the suggestion that there should 
be a United Nations’ war memorial, to take the form, perhaps, of an 
international university. 

These and other ideas the reader will find discussed in Mr. 
Whittick’s book; indeed, the sections dealing with such funda- 
mentals and general implications probably constitute the most valu- 
able part of this rather strange production. Strange because so 
many aspects of the subject are embraced that one is not quite 
sure for whom the book is intended. Mr. Whittick not only deals 
with the question of a United Nations’ memorial, but also with 
the peculiarities of the various limestones, sandstones, slates and 
granites which are available for use in this country ; not only delivers 
a little homily on beauty (a bit shaky this), but takes us on a fairly 
comprehensive tour of the National Memorial, the Battlefield and 
Military Memorial, the Town, Village and Parish Memorial, the 
Memorial for an Institution, Business Firm, College or School, and 
the Memorial to an Individual. The style is a little pedestrian, and 
in these middle sections degenerates at times into a sort of railway 
timetable that adds little to the illustrations. But the photographs 
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themselves are excellent, and have been chosen with a catholicity 
of taste unusual in this type of work. The selection has been 
extended beyond the subject in its narrow sense, and, in addition to 
much classical and historical material, includes work by Stanley 
Spencer, Mestrovic, Epstein and Henry Moore. This breadth of 
outlook should prove stimulating to our old friend The Committee. 
And if Mr. Whittick is a little too discreet in his judgements for 
my own taste, and sounds rather like one of those lecturers one 
used to hear at school, at least his views are very sensible (particu- 
larly good are his remarks on inscriptions and the desirability of 
combining in one person the posts of architect and sculptor). Above 
all, this book should cause all those who read it to revise their 
preconceived notions on the subject. And that will be a very good 
thing. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


The Evolution of Small Craft 


Water Transport. By James Hornell. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 


PEOPLE are divided between those who like small boats and those 
who do not—with, perhaps, a third category for those inland dwellers 
who get no opportunity of taking sides, There was once a lady for 
whom the prospect of a Channel crossing was so terrible that she was 
prostrate with sickness before reaching Southampton and had to be 
taken home again. For stch as she, the ‘Queen Mary’ is not large 
enough. But the boatman in his tiny craft looks up with a certain 
contempt at floating hotels, only distinguishable from their counter- 
parts on shore by the added amenity of all windows facing the sea. 
The romance—if that is the right word—of going to sea is to be found 
among little ships with canvas spread and nothing more mechanical 
than a three-fold purchase. 

This book is definitely for the enthusiast. It concerns the origins 
of primitive forms of water transport, from the simple floats employed 
by swimmers to the intricately constructed war-junks of China. 
Diversity is the keynote. The materials available, the purpose to be 
served, the local conditions, the tools at hand and the skill of the 
builders, all vary enormously in the different parts of the world ; and 
it is these factors which in the first place dictated the type of craft 
employed. Established tradition and lack of capital resources combine 
to perpetuate the survival of seemingly dilapidated oddities ; but for 
all their apparent crudity they remain in many cases the most suitable 
vessels for the job. An unwieldy raft supported by inflated skins 
of grotesque appearance is perfectly suited to negotiate a swift-moving, 
rock-strewn river. A dozen skins may be punctured, but they are 
easily replaced ; the reserve of buovancy is ample, and great loads can 
be carried. A boat of more ordinary pattern would be holed by the 
first rock she touched. 

Mr. Hornell has set about his task in an orderly fashion, carefully 
classifying each type of craft—floats, rafts, canoes, dugouts, skin- 
covered, plank-built and so on—and making further subdivis' as 
according to materials used and geographical locality. He discusses 
their origins and the reasons that led to the adoption of a particular 
class, and traces the development towards more elaborate designs. 
Text-diagrams and photographs are used to illustrate his detailed 
descriptions of constructional methods. Among the skin boats are 
the coracles and curraghs of the British Isles, the only survivals from 
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early times still to be employed in these waters. The remains of the 
two ancient boats recently found buried in the mudbanks of the 
Humber would certainly have been given a place in the book had 
their excavation not been delayed by the war. 

The most interesting, and perhaps controversial, questions are 
those concerning the origins of the different designs and constructional 
methods. Places thousands of miles apart are found to possess vessels 
of similar basic characteristics ; and in each case Mr. Hornell tries 
to account for it by showing that some movement of population or the 
cultural influences of a dominating civilisation once linked the places 
together. Clues of some importance in reconstructing man’s early 
history may be discovered by this means, although the possibility of 
the same ideas having originated quite independently in the different 
localities cannot be ruled out. For example, there are certain 
parallels in the technique of boat-construction between Scandinavia 
and the Western Pacific Islands. This has led the author to suggest 
a cultural link between them at some very early date, in spite of the 
fact that no trace has been left on the intermediate regions. 

Mr. Hornell has had unequalled opportunities of seeing native craft 
fulfilling their everyday duties in many parts of the world, and the 
study of the subject has been his chief interest and hobby for a life. 
time. Water Transport is the result. Its exhaustive detail makes it 
unsuitable perhaps as recreational reading except for those who share 
his enthusiasm ; but as a compact, authoritative record it is excellent, 
And anybody who harbours the longing to possess a boat will learn 
that many other things float besides an expensive modern yacht; 
for some, the average garden and toolshed would provide all the 
materials needed. G. P. Griccs. 


FICTION 

By L. P. Hartley. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 
Lucinda Brayford, By Martin Boyd. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Continental Revue, By Winifred Bambrick. (Faber and Faber. 9s. 6d.) 
The Sixth Heaven is the second volume of Mr. Hartley’s trilogy on 
the life of Eustace Cherrington, the first, The Shrimp and _ the 
Anemone, being published in 1944. The third is announced for this 
coming spring, and if it is up to the standard of the two books 
already published, and there is no reason to believe it will not be, 
then we shall have seen the conclusion of what on the evidence to 
date ene dares to say is destined to be a classic work. Mr. Hartley's 
material is of the simplest ; indeed, as one remembers the course of 
English fiction since Samuel Butler brought the autobiological notel 
into fashion with The Way of All Flesh, almost the most hackneyed. 
When we first met Eustace Cherrington he was a little boy of nine, 
living in an East Anglian seaside town at the beginning of the cen‘ury, 
bewildered, delicate, priggish, dominated by his elder sister Hilda. 
In The Sixth Heaven he is an undergraduate at Oxford, still delicate, 
timid, shadowed by guilt, dominated by Hilda, and vaguely literary 
in his leanings. The material, then, is precisely that from which the 
hardened reviewer of fiction automatically shrinks. He has, he 
believes, read it all before, so many times before ; it is the material 
of nearly every English novelist’s first attempt at fiction, whether 
published or not. The miracle is, Mr. Hartley makes it new and 
exciting, sO exciting that one is not aware, as one reads, of all the 
other variants of similar material that have preceded it. His work 
is unique, reminiscent of no other writer. 

In other words, Mr. Hartley is an artist. Now to be a novelist, 
even a great novelist, it is not essential to be an artist. Perhaps the 
English novelists have never taken kindly to considering themselves 
as artists; they have had things to say, messages, philosophies to 
express, and they have not greatly cared how they expressed them s0 
long as their expression was crudely effective. Their attitude to 
the novelist as artist has been that of Wells in his good-humoured 
but completely uncomprehending attack on Henry James iri Boon; 
while the attitude of the novelist as artist, when confronted by the 
shaggy untutored naive novelist of genius, may be seen in those 
pained, bewildered dnd deeply moving letters of Henry James to 
Wells after the publication of Boon. But though to be a great novelist 
it is not essential to be an artist, though it may be argued that the 
greatest novelists have cared little it anything for art, nevertheless 
when the novelist is also an artist something is surely added to the 
reader’s pleasure. A new element enters into it, an element which 
is not a substitute for the enormous creative energy of a Dickens or 
Dostoievsky but something which they do not have. This formal, 
aesthetic quality is seen at its finest in English fiction in Jane Austen 
and Henry James, and it is the quality which gives freshness and 
excitement to Mr. Hartley’s work. His material is obviously poles 
apart from that of The Ambassadors, and his style, subtle and 
beautiful though it is, nowhere resembles the great American 
master’s ; but all the same he delights as James does. The Sixth 
Heaven is composed, in the Jamesian sense. It is a triumph of art, 


The Sixth Heaven. 
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existing in itself and for its own sake as a beautiful vase or a fine 
painting does. More ambitious, perhaps more important, certainly 
more grandiose novels have been published during 1946; but none 
has given me such keen and delighted aesthetic pleasure as The Sixth 
Heaven, and aesthetic pleasure is the rarest kind of pleasure one 
derives from fiction. 

One turns to Mr. Boyd’s Lucinda Brayford, an admirably reSpect- 
worthy and sincere novel, well written and packed with interest. A 
chronicle novel, it begins in Cambridge in the 1850’s and ends in 
Cambridge during the war, having taken us in between to Australia 
during the pioneering days and back to upper-class England at the 
turn of the cem:ury. The main theme is the marriage of Lucinda 
Vane, the daughter of an Australian millionaire sheep-farmer, into the 
ancient and neble family of Brayford ; and the novel might be con- 
sidered as a vade-mecum both to the stately homes of England and 
to wealthy Melbourne society. Very long, it is continually engross- 
ing and has one first-rate character, the eccentric thirteenth and—as 
it transpires—last Viscount Crittenden. But aesthetic pleasure? I 
do not think so. And as it unrolls itself through its 545 pages with all 
the relentlessness of a tape-machine, one hears the voice of Henry 
James: “ Dramatise! Only dramatise!” Mr. Boyd has not heard 
that voice. Mr. Hartley has. It makes the difference between an 
intelligent and readable novel and a work of art. 

Continental Revue will not detain us long with aesthetic con- 
siderations. It deals with the fortunes of the 300 cosmopolitan 
members of the company of the Continental Revue as it tours Holland, 
Germany, England and Germany again in the two years leading up 
to September, 1939. Most of the 300 characters get at least two lines ; 
some many more. There’s a fine frenzy about the descriptions of 
performances and touring life, but the author is unable to create 
character, and beneath the frenzy one glimpses the pinched and tiny 
skeleton of a servant-girl’s novelette. WALTER ALLEN. 
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By Kenneth F. Day. (Muller. 
A beck on Dartmoor could hardly choose a better time for its 
appearance than this, when the whole future of the moor is in 
jeopardy, the military laying violent hands on it, and fighters for the 
amenities waging unequal conflict against the depredaticn. This, in 
fact, is a book of pictures, showing better than any letterpress could 
what Dartmoor is. Mr. Day has preferred intensive to extensive 
study. He has never allowed his camera to range beyond an area of 
a few square miles between Postbridge and Two Bridges. Every- 
thing worth photographing there, and everything that could be 
photographed from there, is here recorded. The result in some cases 
is slight over-concentration. Longaford Tor, for example, is more 
studied from every angle than is good for any tor ; and if Cranmore 
Pool is to be reckoned within the radius so might such a landmark 
as Great Mis Tor be. And if Bellever Tor is admitted, as of course 
it rightly is, it would hardly have been stretching a point to have 
spared a film for Bellever Bridge with its broken clapper. But, of 
course, Mr. Day is fully justified in following his own bent, and his 
fifty or sixty photographs make a collection which even those who 
know the moor little or not at all will find singularly attractive. 


The Dartmoor Scene. 
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THE BULLDOZER 
DOESN'T SWEEP CLEAN 


adopting a lenient view of the 

modern movement, prefer to 

go on taking just a little more 

time and a littl more care in 

making good cigarettes of fine 
tobaccos for all those 
occasions when only the 
best will do. 
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At thirteen Old Bond Street 
you will find no positive en- 
bulldozer 
There are more than enough 
people to welcome the new, the 
super-efficient, the big 

and the speeded-up. 
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A Rough Walk Home and other Poems. By Lilian Bowes Lyog 
(Cape. 2s. 6d.) ¢ 





(one French) in this small bock were writtep 
‘his may partly 


THE sixteen poems 
during years of war and almost continuous pain. 
account for their quality of sensitiveness and vivid inward experience 
—which is sometimes fused with the image seen, so that the reader 
is left groping for the meaning. By her elision, omission of links, 
quick shifting of ground, Miss Bowes Lyon is occasionally obscure, 
as in her haunting and evocative poem, The New Snow, whose lay 
line, “ Paled into man how pure is Christ,” with its touch of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’s ecstatic economy, remains elusive in meaning even 
after many readings. Nevertheless, this poetry, with its flashes of 
external beauty and inward understanding, repays the reader’s effort, 
disclosing spiritual adventure which is personal and yet universal, 
The poem after which the collection is named is the story of a snow. 
storm and the finding of shelter in a barn and then a moment of 
union. 
“Far I have come, to you I loved long since, 

Forgotten, yet the core of my remembering 

Asleep, and not aware yet they are slumbering, 

Men walk alone. Is this, then, the awakening? ” 


In this small collection with its loose or no rhymes and free rhythms 
(sc that there is no limiting of the sincerity), and its individual use 
of language, there is mote of value, of shaped first-hand experience, 
than in most longer volumes of verse published today. 


The Theatre Through the Ages. By James Cleaver. (Harrap. 15s 
IN his preface Mr. Cleaver draws attention to the growing interest in 
dramatic performances as part of the scheme of education ; on his 
last page he expresses his belief that “ the theatre of today needs to 
look back at the past and see that the theatre has always been most 
successful when it has reflected the life of the people.” “ The English 
theatre,” he declares, “ should be part of the national life of England, 
not the luxury of a certain class.” In the intervening pages, which 
number about 130, he tells the history of the European theatre. The 
manner is inevitably that of the encyclopaedia précis—dry and 
factual, with some over-simplification obscuring historical cause and 
effect. But there is a mass of interesting information compressed into 
this brief chronicle, and as a guide-book it its purpose of 
showing the would-be producer the many kinds of play open to his 
choice, and of suggesting in each case the appropriate period style of 
production and acting. No one will cavil at the author’s contention 
that “if we can reconstruct the conditions of the theatre for which 
the play was written, then wé shall understand more fully its value 
as a work of art.” Mr. Cleaver is himself an artist as well as a student 
of the theatre, and his numerous pictures, drawn mostly from both 
familiar and unfamiliar originals, are admirably chosen to illustrate 
the text. The brightly-coloured lithographs at the beginning of each 
chapter give a touch of fustian gaiety which is most appropriate to 
the subject ; and they are successful in evoking an impression of the 
costume and décor of the various ages, though not always of the 
atmosphere of the playhouse. The appendices .contain a book list 
and a selection of plays characteristic of the different periods—the 
former somewhat capricious in choice, the latter a valuable catalogue 
for dramatic societies. 


achieves 


Men, Medicine and Myself. By S. Vere Pearson, M.D. (Museum Press 
12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is really more like a series of after-dinner conversations than 4 
planned and proportioned autobiography, and, as the latter, it suffers 
a little in consequence. But if it is somewhat disconnected, the 
author’s method—or lack of it—enables him to digress wisely and 
amusingly into various by-roads of reminiscence. Medicine, travel 
and politics have all interested him. But his main study, as all who 
have benefited by his administration at Mundesley will know, has 
been the problem of tuberculosis, the various measures taken 10 
combat or prevent it, and particularly the sanatorium movement, with 
which he has been associated since its earliest days in this country. 
It was because he himself became suddenly and quite unexpectedly 
a sufferer in his early professional life that he decided to devote him- 
self to this particular speciality. And as a personal example of 4 
successful cure and a man with a very wide experience, he is able 
to give weighty and considered advice on the various lines of attack 
as well as upon those domestic dilemmas that necessarily confront 
so many tubercular patients. To these and their friends and to his 
professional brethren this book can be recommended. 
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The New Writing Instrument 





le Writes an average of 200,000 words without 

refilling. 

| @ Writes on a ball bearing with a velvet 
touch and a smooth gliding action. 

| @ The ink dries as you write. 

\ @ Does not smudge even on wet paper. 

\ @ Makes at least six perfect carbon 

\ copies. 

\ ® A boon to left-handed writers. 
\° Does not leak at any 
SN altitude. 
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REFILL SERVICE 


* Biro’ Service 
retailers will fit a 
refill unit and serwce 
your ‘Biro’ for an 
inclusive charge of 
five shillings. 





Retail Price: 55/- including tax 


Pigce your order with local retailers 











All Trade Enquiries to Sole Distributors: 

SIR HENRY LUNN LIMITED (Commercial 

Dept.) 74, Earl's Court Rd.. London, W.8 
Made in England by: 

THE MILES MARTIN PEN CO., LTD. 


PIANOFORTE CONCERTO 
—_ Delius 
MOILSEIWITSCH 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 


C 3533-4 CS 3535 


“HIS 
MASTER’S 


*SYMPHONIC STUDIES (1939) 
Rawsthorne 

The PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

conducted by CONSTANT LAMBERT 


C 3542-4 
y () | ( E” STRING QUARTET No. 2 INC 
4 Britten 
The ZORIAN STRING QUARTET 
Cc 3530 9g 
*Recorded under the auspices of 
the British Council 
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Build, 
or lease, 


your factory 
AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 









THIS industrial estate is within 
a dozen miles of Charing Cross. 
It is well served by road and 
rail and is particularly suited 
to businesses using sea or river- 
borne traffic. Ships up to 
15,000 tons can be berthed and 
the handling equipment for 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive and up to date. 











FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
including cranes up to 40 ton lift, 
pipe lines, etc. 


° The Estate engineering staff can 
MAINTENANCE AND submi ilding schemes . 
we age En t building chemes, erect 
° your factory (on lease if you 
ENGINEERING AND wish) ; “rtak , 
aahena’ daneeman ) and undertake plant 
° fabrication, installation and 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS maintenance. 


AND SIDINGS 


RIVER pm ROAD DAGENHAM DOCK 


seen cnouste) ESTATE 


Apply for illustreted /eaflet “A” 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : Royal 3171 








Why? Well, my dear, because 
I find it’s the easiest to run and 
gives the least trouble of any car I 
know. 


accelerates like a bird. 
mever given me any headaches. 
My Ford Dealer has stocks of 
spare parts and there are mechanics 
there who are specially trained by 
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Give me a Ford— every time 


Ford’s. So no time is wasted on 
replacements. The service is 
absolutely wonderful, and there's 
a fixed rate for repairs. Less to 
pay when you buy and less to pay 
as you run. Yes, give me a Ford 
every time. That’s why I’m pre- 
pared to wait for my new one. I 
expect they’re doing their best. In 
fact, I know they are. 


PREFECT 10 h.p. £275 (Pius £77.2.9 purchase tax) 
ANGLIA 8 h p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax) 


It’s comfortable to drive, 
roomy; it picks up and 
And it’s 


CONSTANT 


FORD MOTOR 


IN PERFORMANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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‘To Asswage 





© Whether the resulting pills were 
* subtil ” enough to be effective we 
are not told, but as they had to be 
taken for a fortnight they don’t seem 
to have worked very rapidly. 


* Nowadays ‘ the raging pains of 
gout and sciatica ’ and all other rheu- 
matic ornerve painscan be‘ asswaged’ 
safely and effectively in a few minutes 
— with ‘ Cogene ’. 

* ‘ Cogene’ is not a single drug ; 
it is a scientific combination in tablet 
form of four separate drugs, three of 
them pain relievers and the fourth a 
stimulant. It is one of the recent dis- 
coveries of medical science that a 
small quantity of a powerful drug will 
do the work of a large dose if it is 
backed by the right combination of 
other drugs in the right proportions. 
In ‘ Cogene’ only a minute amount 
of each drug is present — thus avoid- 


@ ** Take Aloes, Hermodactils and 
mony, 
subtil powder and make Pills thereof 
Jui e of Roses” 
century 
raging pains of gout and sciatica”, 





Raging Pains’ 


Scame- 
of each half a dram ; redwe them to 
wrth 
runs an old seventeenth- 
“to the 


prescription asswage 


ing any possibility of harmful after- 
eflects — yet the scientific combina- 
tion of all four is so effective that 
* Cogene ’ will‘ reach ’ even the most 
harassing nerve pain in a surprisingly 
short time. 


§ But — one word of warning — 
always remember that while‘ Cogene’ 
will relieve the pain, it cannot remove 
the cause of the pain : only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. Supplies are 
limited, but your chemist will see you 
get your share. Price 1/1 4d. a tube. 


COGEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


Bra Lableta 


A *GENATOSAN’ Produ 








THEY STILL 
NEED 
YOUR HELP 


Please 
do not 
fail 
them! 


eo WE NEED 
TO MAINTAIN AND 
FOR THE 








SEE FOR YOURSELF—Visit any 


of our 100 Branches any time 
A MILLION EXTRA SHILLINGS 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E. 
Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 


TEND OUR WORK 
CHILDREN 


‘formerly Waifs and Strays) 


S.E.11 
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Book Notes 
ALLEN AND Unwin have in hand an important work, Rediscovery of 
Justice, by F. R. Bienenfeld, an international jurist who is ¢t present 
legal head of the World Jewish Congress. At one time legal adviser 
to the Austrian Imperial and Republican Governments, he was one 
of the jurists who helped in the framing of the statutes for the trial 
of war criminals, and he advised the Paris Reparations Conference 
cen preperties left ownerless in Europe through the Nazi policy of 
exterminaticn, In his beck he studies the nature and function of 
justice, beginning at its source, which is in the family, arg! continu. 
ing with an examination of the four systems of government in 
civilised society—British, American, Soviet and Chinese—which have 
seme centribution to make to international peace, as well as those 
which have demenstrably failed, Nazism and Fascism. The author 
examines the old paradox that the struggle for the rights of man 
consists in a struggle between the rights of man, and he has set out to 
show that certain laws of humanity are in force in every period of 
history im spite of the fact that the eternal claims for justice are 
themselves mutually contradictory. 
* * * * 


A new book on the relation of art and religion is to be published 
by the S.C.M. Press during the first half of this month. The author 
is Alec Robertson, of the B.B.C. Music Department, and the title 
indicates his method, Contrasts : The Arts and Religion. Mr. Robert- 
sen seeks to draw out the connection between the artistic impulse 
and the religious by discussing the work of contrasted artists—in 
music, Bach and Handel; in poetry, A. E. Housman and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Shakespeare and Milton ; in painting, El Greco, 
Blake and Van Gogh. The primary concern of the book is the con- 
viction that all great art is basically religious. 

. * 7 - * 


Any competition for rhe most arresting opening sentence in a book 
would have to include the first words from Graham Greene’s Brighton 
Rock: “Hale knew, before he had been in Brighton three houts, 
that they meant to murder him.” One welcomes the reappearance 
of the book, one of the most authentic studies of debased seedines 
that has ever been written, together with A Gun For Sale, as the first 
a new uniform edition of the author’s works that 
Heinemann are publishing. The production and printing are attrac- 
tive, and the books slip easily into the pocket. It is rather unusual 
for so young a writer to be accorded the distinction of a special 
edition, but Graham Greene, in the opinion, among cthers, of the 
late Humbert Wolfe and Hugh Walpole, is one of the really significant 
He won the Hawthornden Prize for 1940 
with The Power and the Glory. Prior to joining the Foreign Office 
in 1941 he was, for a time, Literary Editor of The Spectator. He is 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, the well-known book 


two volumes in 


novelists now writing. 


now a director of 


publishers. 
* * * * 

Michael Joseph are publishing this month Spin a Silver Coin, by 
Alberta Hannum. It is the story of a young couple, the Lippincolts, 
who, newly graduated from the University of Chicago, ran a trading- 
post for four years among the Navaho Indians in an inaccessible part 
of the Arizona Desert. Its characters are the local Navahos, their 
customers and employees and the visiting artists, anthropologists and 
tourists. But possibly the most interesting feature of the book is 
contained in the twelve coloured illustrations by a-Navaho Indian 
boy of eight whom the Lippincolts discovered in the desert engaged 
in scratching a picture on a rock, using a pointed stone for a stylus. 
For four years they watched and encouraged the flowering of the 
child’s exceptional talent as he painted the panorama of desert and 
Navaho village life. 

. * * 

Without much doubt 1945 was one of the major watersheds in 
English political history. The election of that year was of funda- 
mental importance and contained more than the usual number of 
surprises. Clearly it provided an ideal subject of research for the 
political student, and two of them, Mr. R. B. McCallum and Miss 
Alison Readman, were encouraged, under the auspices of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, to make a specialised study. The results of their 
analysis and interpretation is something new in English social and 
pelitical history. Although the book explains the practice of British 
elections in general, it is with the last one that it is primarily con- 
cerned, and this is considered in the greatest detail from every 
political s:andpoint. In additicn there is much statistical and factual 
material. The title of the book is The British General Election of 
1945, and it will be published in February by the Oxford University 
Press. G. W. 
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THE 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 409 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


SPECTATOR, 


C4 
hei n of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon, on Tuesday week, 
Yenuary 21st. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The n and the name f the winner will be published m the following issue.] 

















ACROSS 9. 
1. An achievement with the pen, not the 
bottle. (4, 6 
6 Stop shooting. (4.) 
10. Outcast king. (5.) 
1. Funny aspect of debts. (9 
12. By no means the places for innocents 
abroad (9.) 
13. Will a Christian name develop from 
- : it it “is mostly froth and 21. Dimingsh finally. (7.) 
= mubble.” ’(>.) . ee ty - 2 ates ‘did gyre and gimble in the 
wabe (s 


16. College street. é . , 
38. The ache is concealed in a suggestion 25. A very frequent address to the un- 


Secret traveller with a good appetite 
(8 


15. Antony apologised for being meck 
and gentle with them. (8.) 

17. Unoriginal. (9.) 

18. Urge to give the girl her representa- 
tive colours. (7.) 

19. Assist to alight with a leaflet. (7.) 

20. Leased market without a leg to stand 


(7.) 





of dishonesty (7.) seen. {5:7 
20. Season of yssibility. . mre 7 7; 
oor aioe ae SOLUTION TO 
24. Lighthouse foregone. (9 CROSSWORD No. 407 
26. Where to find a central common 

varket for offal ? (9). 
37. Departmental river. (5.) 
a8. Finally it is on the verge of collapse. 

4 
29. These tradesmen should have a good 

platform manner 10.) 

DOWN 


1. Many have had a brush leading to a 
close shave with their help 7 

2. Half breathe a lisp. (9 

& “ and I am ready to depart” 
Landor). (5 


4 Newt in a catalogue gone political. 
ies 

§. It’s only a container in the end. (7.) 

7. Catch for a dwarf when fishing. (s.) 

%. Brief Cockney comment on the fate 





of the felon. (7.) 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 24th 
The winner of Crossword No. 407 is: H. M. BEWEs, 
Lawn, Ramsgate. 





2, Guildford 





“Only the best is 
good enough for your eyes”’ 


That is why we would not make 
a second-rate lotion during the war. 
That is why Optrex has been so 
But better supplies of the 
essential materials are now coming 
through, and so there is more 
Optrex about. Optrex Eye Com- 
presses, too, are now available. 


scarce. 





Ask for them at your chemists. 


Optrex Limited. Perivale, Middlesex 
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ARRIVE SOONER - 
STAY LONGER 
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ms 






Travel by swift comfortable 
K‘L’M airliners and 
your favourite Winter Resort 


reach 


in a matter of hours. You 
can take your skis as part of your baggage and enjoy longer 
at your destination. Smooth, trouble-free connections and the 
traditional K-L’M service make your journeying a real ara 


FLY TO THE WINTER SPORTS 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
The right a lo dohs / 


Ask your Travel Agent for particulars or contact the K*L'M office at 202/4 
Sloane St., London, $.W.1.(SLOane 9656)'or Prestwick Airport, (Prestwick 7272) 


RELIABILITY + COMFORT + PUNCTUALITY + SPEED 





Learning 


WITHOUT 
seeing 


HILDA is making good progress at 
Chorleywood, the college for 
girls with little or no 
sight. To care for such 

children, to educate them 
for useful citizenship, 


is part of N.I.B.’s 





\, 


LAA 





service to the entire ¢2 





blind community. 
The blind have 


Please*~5 


SA 
RS : 
.\ WRAY 
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many needs. 











help by sending a 
contribution to N.1.B. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Bogistered under the Blind Persons Act,1920) 
224 Great Portland St., London, W.1 
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My Target's 
lots of 
Certificates 
before 


April ° 


“Why April ? Because after March 3lst you won’t be able to 
buy the present kind any more. Mind you, I expect the new 

Fe Savings Certificates, starting next April, will have 
3 their good points too, but they’re not likely to 
yield quite the same profit on my savings. So 
I’m taking advantage of the next few months to 
buy all I can — while the buying’s extra good!” 





FOR YOUR OWN SAKE SAVE 
Buy Savings Certificates NOW! 


BRITAIN'S TARGET e@ £520 MILLION BY APRIL 











NON-THROAT CIGARETTES 
PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 






PO MALI 
PEARL AD bad 
PPM AMAA 
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MARTINS 
of Piccadilly 





GOLD LEAF CIGARETTES 


COOL AND SATISFYING 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 





In Throgmorton Street the year has started, as one felt it must, og 
a note of cautious optimism. The volume of business is, perhaps, 
somewhat smaller than many people expected, but that can easily 
be explained in terms of the disconcerting news from the coal front 
More significant is the fact that the fuel situation has done no mor 
than act as a brake on new buying in the stock markets. Taken a 
a whole, industrial Ordinary shares, even including those mos 
vulnerable to the coal shortage, have held their ground and on the 
now familiar selective lines prices are moving up. To the cynical 
observer all this may seem most illogical. He will argue that vields 
are low, that profits are threatened by fuel and material shortages 
and rising costs, and that on the external side Britain is using up het 
dollat loans too rapidly for his liking. The last point may have 
some force as a longer term market factor, but I am not impressed 
by the general argument. Pressure of money will continue to exer 
its upward pull on prices and distributable profits should increas 
in present conditions as taxation is reduced. I still think the time 
_is some way off before cash will be preferred to stocks and shares. 


BANK EARNINGS IN 1946 


Published figures of bank profits are always influenced to some 
extent by policy considerations. but even so they may be taken asa 
rough-and-ready guide to the banks’ real earnings. There is some 
unevenness in the results just announced for 1946, although, taken 
as a whole, aggregate published profits do not show any marked 
changes compared with 1945. While the net figures of the banks, 
such as Martins and the District, whose main connections are with 
the industrial North have shown some improvement, those of the 
“Big Five,” which reflect more closely what may be termed finan- 
cial rather than trade influences, record a moderate falling off. In 
all cases dividends are comfortably mainzained at the 1945 levels 
and there are the usual substantial allocations to reserves. Indeed, 4 
glance at the published reserve fund figures is sufficient to show the 
immensely strong position which the banks have built up. In 
practically every case the reserve fund is now equal to, or greatet 
than, the paid-up capital, and that takes no account of the large 
inner reserves which do not figure in the published balance-sheets 

While the banks must have suffered last year from the steady fall 
in money rates, which reduced the returns on their holdings of 
investments, Treasury bills and Treasury deposit receipts, they 
had the benefit of the use of a substantially enlarged volume of 
deposit resources, part of which found an outlet in a much-needed 
expansion of advances. Allowing for the further increase in cost 
which undoubtedly took place, especially expenditure on staff, it 
seems a fair inference that the true net earnings of the banks have 
not undergone any marked change. 


A WAREHOUSING SHARE 

Within the next few weeks the annual reports will be coming 
along of the wholesale textile and warehousing firms, and some good 
figures may be expected. Although supplies have not increased 
materially over 1945 levels, most of the companies have enjoyed 4 
further expansion of sales, thanks partly to the disposal of surplus 
Government stocks and partly to a modest increase in the supplies 
of clothing and household goods. Business on the export side has, 
of course, been brisk, and even allowing for the fact that profit 
margins are cut somewhat fine, I shall be surprised if the majority 
of the companies do not report some increase in gross profits. 

What that will mean in terms of dividends will depend to a great 
extent on the incidence of taxation, as well as directorial policy. 
One of the companies which should be in a position to pay a higher 
dividend is Jeremiah Rotherham. For the year to January 15th, 
1946, the dividend on the Ordinary stock was raised from § per cent 
to 6 per cent., but out of the trading profit of £95,109 as much as 
£44,000 was absorbed in E.P.T. Assuming, as I think is reason- 
able, that there has been a further increase in gross profits, there 
should be scope for a higher Ordinary dividend. The £1 shares 
are quoted around 2§s., at which they yield just over 4} per cent 
on the 6 per cent. dividend now in force, so that even if the divi- 
dend rate were left unchanged the shares would not be over-valued. 
The company has a strong balance-sheet, holdings of cash and 





marketable investments amounting to over £430,000. 
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